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154 A Georgian Snuff-Boz, ete. 


To stand aside while others wait and tend 
thee— 

To know thee ministered by other care, 

To watch while other loving hands defend 
thee— 

To see the service which I cannot share— 


A GEORGIAN SNUFF-BOX. 


Though fallen from your high degree, 
Once tapped by princely fingers, 

You breathe of more than “burnt rappee. 
Round you a memory lingers 

Of those wild days of wine and wit, 
Of patch, peruke, and passion, 

When sprigntly Oldfield ruled the pit, 
And Hervey led the fashion. 


” 


When Walpole trimmed the ship of State 
To meet each Tory billow, 

When “poet Pug” lampooned the great, 
When Pulteney played Spadillo, 

When “worthless Moll” amused the Court 
With philosophic chatter, 

When Bolingbroke pledged deep in port 
“The King across the water.” 


When flashed the lightnings of the Dean 
To blind the eyes of Stella, 
When scofling Congreve vowed with 
spleen 
The wares of Gay prunella; 
When, sated with the board's delights 
(For Georgian bucks were gluttons), 
The town-sparks sought the shades of 
“White's” 
Or tossed the dice at “Button’s.” 


When tabinets were all the vogue 
For feminine adorning, 

When Irish Biddy raised her brogue 
And clacked her pails at morning, 
When long and loud the conflict raged 

Betwixt the Macaroni, 
As each his dira’s cause engaged— 
Faustina or Cuzzoni. 


Old snuff-box, could you thrill to speech, 
In gossip none were greater, 

Whose chronicles exceed the reach 
Or Tatler or Spectator. 

But, ah! as dumb as dead Queen Anne, 
You lie in peace unbroken— 

A remnant of the Georgian span, 
A Hanoverian token! 


Spectator. Louris J. M’QUILLAND. 


LOVE THAT AVAIIFTH., 
Easy it were to give my life to thee, 
Its days of toil and hope, its utmost 
wealth; 
To travel the wide earth, the pathless sea, 
Tending thy want, thy sickness, and thy 
health. 


Such were a summer task, a soul’s desire, 
Though I were bared of all things for 
thy sake. 
There is a sacrifice whose worth is higher 
Than any gift supremest love can make. 


To joy when alien kindness is availing— 
To quench the jealous agony, the pain!— 
0 true heart’s love, so patient yet so fail- 
ing, 
Such a high glory how canst thou attain? 
ARTHUR L, SALMON. 
Chamberr’s Journal, 





GONE IN THE WIND. 
(Riickert.) 


Solomon, where is thy throne? It is gone 
in the wind. 

Babylon, where is. thy might? It is gone 
in the wind. 

Like the swift shadows of noon, like the 
dreams of the blind, 

Vanish the glories and pomps of the earth 
in the wind. 


Man, canst thou build upon aught in the 
pride of thy mind? 

Wisdom will teach thee that nothing can 
tarry behind: 

Tho’ there be thousand bright actions em- 
balmed and enshrined, 

Myriads and millions of brighter are snow 
in the wind. 


Solomon, where is thy throne? It is gone 
in the wind. 

Babylon, where is thy might? It is gone 
in the wind. 

All that the genius of man hath achieved 
or designed 

Waits but its hour to be dealt with as 
dust by the wind. 


Say, what is pleasure? A phantom, a 
mask undefined: 

Science? An almond, whereof we can 
pierce but the rind: 

Honor and affluence? Firmans that For- 
tune hath signed, 

Only to glitter and pass on the wings of 
the wind. 


Solomon, where is thy throne? It is gone 
in the wind. 

Babylon, where is thy might? It is gone 
in the wind. 

Who is the fortunate? He who in an- 
guish hath pined! 

He shall rejoice when his relics are dust 
in the wind. 

JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 




















From VCosmopolis. 
ROYALTIES, 


II. 


My first and very pleasant contact 
with royalty had taken place at Dessau, 
while I was a schoolboy. When after- 
wards I went to the University of Ber- 
lin, the Duchess of Dessau had given 
me an introduction to Alexander yon 
Humboldt, and while I was in Paris, 
working at the then “Bibliothéque Ro- 
yale,” Humboldt had used his powerful 
influence with the king, Frederick Wil- 
liam IV., to help me in publishing my 
edition of the “Rig Veda” in Germany. 
Nothing, however, came of that plan; 
it proved too costly for any private pub- 
lisher, even with royal assistance. But 
when, after having published the first 
volume in England, under the patronage 
of the East India Company, I passed 
some weeks at Berlin, in 1850, collating 
some of the Vedic MSS. in the Royal 
Library there, I received a message 
from Humboldt that the king wished to 
me. 

Frederick William IV. was a man of 
exceptional talent, nay, a man of 
genius. I had heard much about him 
from Bunsen, who was a true friend 
and confidant of the king, ever since 
they had met at Rome. I had seen 
some of the king’s letters to Bunsen; 
some of them, if I remember rightly, 
signed, not by the king’s name, but by 
Congruentia Incongruentium, probably 
from his imagining that the different 
opinions and counsels of his various 
friends and advisers would tind their 
solution in him. This idea, if it was 
entertained by the king, would account 
for the many conflicting sides of his 
character, and the frequent changes in 
his opinions. I presented my volume of 
the “Rig Veda” to him at a private audi- 
ence. He knew all about it, and had so 
much to tell me about the oldest book 
of mankind, that I had hardly a chance 
to say anything myself. But it was im- 
possible to listen to him without feeling 
that one was in the presence of a mind 
of very considerable grasp and of high 
and noble ideals. 

A few days after this audience I re- 


see 
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ceived an invitation to dine with the 
king at Potsdam, and Humboldt wrote 
to me that he would take me in his car- 
riage. 

But a curious intermezzo happened. 
While I was quietly sitting in my room 
with my mother, a young lieutenant of 
police entered, and began to ask a num- 
ber of extremely silly questions—why I 
had come to Berlin, when I meant to 
return to England, what had kept me so 
long at Berlin, ete. After i had fully 
explained to him that I was collating 
Sanskrit MSS. at the Royal Library, he 
became more peremptory, and informed 
me that the police authorities thought 
that a fortnight must be amply suffi- 
cient for that purpose (how I wished 
that it had been so), and that they re- 
quested me to leave Berlin in twenty- 
four hours. I produced my passport, 
perfectly en réegle; I explained that I 
wanted but another week to finish my 
work. It was all of no avail, I was told 
that I must leave in twenty-four hours. 
I then collected my thoughts, and said 
very quietly to the young lieutenant, 
“Please to tell the police authorities that 
I shall, of course, obey orders, and leave 
Berlin at once, but that I must request 
them to inform his Majesty the king 
that I shall not be able to dine with him 
to-night at Potsdam.’ The poor yeung 
man thought I was laughing at him, but 
when he saw that I was in earnest he 
looked thunderstruck, bowed, and went 
away. All this seems now almost in- 
credible to myself while I am writing 
it, but so it was. Nor was the explana- 
tion far to seek. One of my friends, 
with whom I had been almost every 
day, was Dr. Goldstiicker, a young 
Sanskrit scholar, who had been mixed 
up with political intrigues, and had 
long been under strict surveillance. I 
was evidently looked upon as an emis- 
sary from England, the focus of all po- 
litical conspiracies; possibly my name 
had been found in the Black Book as a 
dangerous man, who, when he was 
about eighteen, had belonged to a secret 
society, and had sung Arndt’s song, 
“Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland,” be- 
fore Bismarck sang it in his own way. 
It was not long, however, before an- 
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other police official appeared, an elderly 
gentleman of very pleasant manners, 
who explained to me how sorry he was 
that the young lieutenant of police should 
have made so foolish a mistake. He 
begged me entirely to forget what had 
happened, as it would seriously injure 
the young lieutenant’s prospects if I 
lodged a complaint against him. I 
promised to forget, and, at all events, 
not to refer to what had happened in 
the royal presence. 

Humboldt and I drove to Potsdam, 
and had a most delightful dinner and 
evening party. The king was ex- 
tremely gracious, full of animated con- 
versation, and evidently in the best of 
humors. While the queen was speak- 
ing to me, he walked up to us, bowed to 
the queen, and said to her, not to me, 
“s'il vous plait, monsieur.”” With this 
sally he took her arm and walked into 
the dining-room. We followed and sat 
down, and during the whole dinner the 
king carried on a conversation in a voice 
so loud that no one else ventured to 
speak, I watched the king, and saw 
how his face became more and more 
flushed, while he hardly touched a drop 
of wine during the whole of dinner. 

After dinner we all stood, and the 
king walked about from one to the 
other. 

Humboldt, who was at that time an 
old man, about eighty, stood erect for 
several hours like all the rest. When 
we drove home it was very late. I 
could not help remarking on the great 
sacrifice he was making of his valuable 
time in attending these court functions. 

“Well,” he said, “the Hohenzollern 
have been very kind to me, and I know 
they like to show this old piece of furni- 
ture of theirs. So I go whenever they 
want me.” He went on to say how 
busy he was with his “Kosmos,” and 
how he could no longer work so many 
hours as in former years. “As I get 
old,” he said, “I want more sleep, four 
hours at least. When I was young,” he 


continued, “two hours of sleep were 
quite enough for me.” I ventured to 
express my doubts, apologizing for dif- 
fering from him en any physiological 
fact. “It is quite a mistake, 


he said, 


“though it is very widely spread, that 
we want seven or eight hours of sleep. 
When I was your age, I simply lay 
down on the sofa, turned down my 
lamp, and after two hours’ sleep I was 
as fresh as ever.” 

“Then,” I said, “your Excellency’s life 
has been double the life of other people, 
and this accounts for the immense 
amount of work you have been alle to 
achieve.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but I have alse been 
very much helped by my friends and 
colleagues. “I know,” he continued, “I 
have been abused for not building my 
own stoves for making chemical experi- 
ments; but a general, in order to make 
great conquests, must have colonels, 
captains, lieutenants, and even privates 
under him.” And those who served 
under him and assisted him had cer- 
tainly no cause to regret it. He helped 
them whenever he could, and his influ- 
ence at that time was very great. To 
be mentioned in a note in his “Kosmos” 
was for a scholar what it was for a 
Greek city to be mentioned in the cata- 
logue of ships in the Iliad. I could not 
resist telling him in strict confidence 
my little adventure with the police lieu- 
tenant, and he was highly amused. I 
hope he did not tell the king; anyhow, 
no names were mentioned and the poor 
lieutenant of police who, of course, had 
only done what he was told, may, long 
ago I hope, have become a president of 
police, or some “grosses Thier.” When 
I left Humboldt I felt I should not see 
him again, and the old man was moved 
as much as I was in saying good-bye. 
These old heroes had very large and 
tender hearts. After all, I was only 
one out of hundreds of young men in 
whom he took an interest, and I happen 
to know that his interest was not only 
in words, but in deeds also. He was 
not what we should call a rich man, but 
I know that he sent young Brugsch, 
afterwards Brugsch Pasha, the great 
Egyptian scholar, a handsome sum of 
money to enable him to finish his 
studies at the University of Berlin, 
though no one at the time heard any- 
thing about it. 

I did not see Humboldt again, nor 
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Frederick William IV. Long before 
this time it had become clear that King 
William IV. was not what he imagined 
himself to be—the congruence of all the 
incongruent elements then fermenting 
in Prussia and Germany at large. 
There can be little doubt that towards 
the end of his life his mind, or rather 
his judgment, had given way. His 
mind, I believe, remained lively to the 
very end; but, in a state like Prussia, 
the government without a clear-sighted 
king is like a runaway engine without 
its driver. The king had parted with 
one friend after another. His own 
brother, the Prince of Prussia, after- 
wards the first German emperor, fell into 
disgrace, and had in the end to leave the 
country and take refuge in England. 
Iie was a soldier, clear-headed and 
straightforward. His whole heart was 
in the army, and he left everything else 
to his responsible ministers, after he 
had once learnt to trust them. The 
army was the pride of his life, and to 
see that army ordered out of Berlin, and 
not allowed to restore order in the 
streets of the capital, had nearly broken 
his heart. He was intensely unpopular 
in 1848. His own palace was taken pos- 
session of, and in order to preserve it 
from pillage, a large inscription was put 
on the walls, “National Property.” I 
was not in Germany that year, but I 
heard much from my friends there—v. 
Schleezer, Ernst Curtius, and others— 
all personal friends of the Prince and 
Princess of Prussia. The prince was 
not allowed to command his own, the 
Prussian army, in the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein war, then just beginning; and the 
following letter, written in London, and 
addressed to one of his officers, shows 
how deeply he felt it:— 


Mit welchen Gefiihlen habe ich gestern 
Euren Sieg bei Schleswig vernommen! ! ! 
Gott sei Dank dass unser alter Waffen- 
ruhm auch gegen einen ehrlichen Feind 
sich bewiihrt hat! Sage doch Deinen Un- 
tergebenen, wie gliicklich ich wiire tiber 
diese Siegesnachricht: wie der Geist, der 
Euch zum Siege fiihrte, der alte preus- 
sische war, der vor nichts zuriickschreckt, 
Wie beneide ich Dir das Gliick, diese Lor- 
heeren geerntet zu haben. Du weisst, wie 
nahe es daran war, dass ich sie mit Dir 


hiitte theilen kinnen. Wie wiiren dabei 
alle meine Wiinsche in Erfiillung gegan- 
gen: Truppen meiner beiden liebem Corps 
gefiihrt zu haben, im Ernst-Kampfe!—Es 
sollte nicht sein!—Aber ich kaun es nicht 
verschmerzen, da die Miglichkeit vorhan- 
den war! Nun, Gott wird es doch wohl 
noch einst so fiigen, dem wir ja Alles an- 
heim stellen miissen. Wer kann und muss 
es wohl mit mehr Resignation als ich! Er 
priift mich schwer, aber mit einem reinen 
Gewissen erwarte ich den Tag der Wahr- 
heit, damit ich dem neuen Preussen meine 
Krifte widmen kann, wie dem alten, 
wenngleich das Herz trauern niuss, tiber 
den Fall des alten Preussen, des Selbstiin- 
digen. Lebe wohl! Gott schiitze Dich 
ferner und erhalte Dich den Deinen, die 
sehr besorgt sein miissen. Ich kenne die 
Verluste noch nicht, mir bangt etwas vor 
ihnen. 
Ewig Dein treuer Freund 
London, d. 29, 4. 48. WILHELM, 


I was at that time in London, and 
often with Bunsen at the Prussian Le- 
gation in Carlton House Terrace. 
There was a constant succession of 
couriers bringing letters from Berlin. 
It was known that the king had re- 
mained at his palace, but that the 
Prince of Prussia had left Berlin. For 
several days no one knew where he was, 
I was quietly sitting on the sofa with 
Bunsen (March 27, 1848, 8 A.M.) dis- 
cussing some question of Vedic mythol- 
ogy, When a servant came in and whis- 
pered something in Bunsen’s ear. Bun- 
sen rose, took me by the arm, and said, 
“Make haste, run away.” I did so, and 
as I ran out of the door I rushed against 
the Prince of Prussia. I hardly knew 
him at first, for he was not in uniform, 
and had no moustache. In fact, I saw 
him as few people have ever seen him. 
He stayed in London for many weeks 
at the Prussian Legation, where I met 
him several times, and, honest and 
hardworking as he was all through life, 
he did not waste the time in Bunsen’s 
house, nor did Bunsen lose the oppor- 
tunity of showing the prince how well 
a free and popular form of government 
could be carried on with due respect for 
order and law, and with love and devo- 
tion to the throne. This London epi- 
sode of the prince’s life has borne am- 
ple fruit in the heyday of the German 
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had been won by the young Prince of 
Prussia in 1857. The Princess of Prus- 
sia never forgot people whom she had 
once taken an interest in, and I had sev- 
eral interesting interviews with her 


Empire, and he by whom the seed was 
sown has but seldom been remembered 
or thanked for the good work he did 
then for his sovereign and for his coun- 
try. 

There was no sovereign more consti- 
tutional than the king of Prussia at the 
beginning of his reign. He surrounded 
himself with enlightened and liberal- 
minded ministers, and never interfered 
with their work. Having been brought 
up to look upon his brother as a great 
genius, he was very humble about hisown 
qualifications, and he even thought for 
a time of abdicating in favor of his son. 
One thing only he stipulated with his 
ministers: they must give him a free 
hand to strengthen the army; for all the 
rest he would follow their advice. And 
so he did for several years. But when 
they failed to keep their promise, and 
to get parliament to pass the necessary 
mnilitary budget, he parted with them 
and invited Bismarck to form a new 
ministry in 1862. This was the begin- 
ning of the political drama which ended 
at Sedan, if indeed it ended then. 

I had heard much from my friends 
Roggenbach, Schleezer, and E. Curtius 
about the Princess of Prussia (after- 
wards the Queen of Prussia, and the 
first German empress), and my expecta- 
tions were not deceived when I was pre- 
sented to her during her stay in En- 
gland in the spring of 1851. She was 
grand dame, highly gifted, highly culti- 
vated. She wanted to see everything 
and know everybody worth knowing in 
England. It was she who went to Eton 
to see a cricket match played. She had 
heard much about it, and was most 
anxious to watch it. After the game 
had been going on for a good quarter of 
an hour, she turned impatiently to the 
provost, and asked, “When are the boys 
going to begin?’ She had evidently ex- 
pected some kind of fight or skirmish, 
and was rather disappointed at the 
quiet and solemn way in which the 
boys, who were on their best behavior, 
threw the ball and hit it back. How- 
ever, at that time everything English, 
even the games, was perfect in the eyes 
of the Germans, and nothing more per- 
fect than the princess royal, when she 


later on—at Coblentz in 1863, at Baden 
in 1872. I confess I was somewhat 
taken aback when, after dinner, the 
empress took me by the hand, and 
stepped forward, addressing the whole 
company present, and giving the ladies 
and gentlemen a full account of what 
this Oxford professor had done for Ger- 
many during the Franco-German war 
by defending their cause in the Times. 
All I could reply was that I had done 
little enough, and that I could not help 
saying what I had said in the Times, and 
that I was proud of having been well 
abused for having spoken the truth. 

Whatever disappointments she may 
have had in life, she lived long enough 
to see the fulfilment of her patriotic 
dreams; she wore the imperial crown of 
Germany, and she saw in the Crown 
Prince Frederick the fulfilment of all 
that a mother can dream of her son. 
One wishes that she had died a year 
sooner, so as to be spared the terrible 
tragedy of her son's illness and death 
in 1888. 

That son, our Princeps jurentutis, had 
been educated by my friend, Ernst 
Curtius, and was on most friendly 
terms with many of my German friends. 
I made his acquaintance when he came 
to Oxford as a very young man in 1857. 
He brought George Bunsen and two 
friends with him, and I took rooms for 
them at the Angel Hotel, which stood 
where the Examination Schools, the so- 
called Chamber of Horrors, now stands. 
For several days I took the prince to all 
the colleges and to some of the lectures, 
even to one of the public examinations, 
No one knew him, and we preserved the 
strictest incognito. He quickly per- 
ceived the advantages of the English 
university system, particularly of the 
college life and the tutorial teaching. 
But he saw that it would be hopeless to 
attempt to introduce the system into 
Germany. Though at that time every- 
thing English was admired in Germany, 
he was clear-sighted enough to see that 
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it is better to learn than simply to copy. 
The weak point in the German univer- 
sity system is that, unless an under- 
graduate is personally known to a pro- 
fessor, he receives very little guidance. 
He generally arrives from school, where 
he has been under very strict discipline, 
without any choice as to what he really 
wishes to learn. He then suddenly 
finds himself independent, and free to 
choose from an immense menu (Inder 
lectionum) whatever tempts his appetite. 
Most German students, when they leave 
school, have not only a natural curi- 
osity, but a real thirst for learning. 
They have also a feeling of great rever- 
ence for the professors, particularly for 
the most famous professors in each uni- 
versity. They often select their univer- 
sity in order to hear the lectures of a 
certain professor, and if he is moved to 
another university they migrate with 
him. In the strictly professional facul- 
ties of medicine, law, and theology, 
there is no doubt a certain routine, and 
students know by a kind of tradition 
what lectures they should attend in 
each semester. But in the philosophical 
faculty there is little, if any, tradition, 
and looking at my book of lectures, at- 
tested by the various professors at Leip- 
zig, I am perfectly amazed at the va- 
riety of subjects on which I attended 
professorial classes. Unless they were 
all properly entered and attested in my 
book I could not believe that at that 
time (1840-41), when I was only seven- 
teen years of age, I had really attended 
lectures on so many heterogeneous sub- 
jects. In this respect, in preventing 
waste, the college or tutorial system 
has, no doubt, many advantages, but 
the young prince saw very clearly that 
what is called in Germany academic 
freedom cannot be touched, that the 
universities could not be changed into 
schools, if for no other reason, because 
it would be impossible to find the neces- 
sary funds to inaugurate the college 
system. All that could possibly be done 
would be to establish a closer relation 
between professors and undergradu- 
ates, to increase, in fact, the number of 
seminaries and societies, and to make it 
obligatory on each professor to have 


some personal intercourse with the stu- 
dents who attend his lectures. 

The prince’s incognito was carefully 
preserved at Oxford, though it was not 
always easy to persuade his attendants 
not to bow and take off their hats when- 
ever they met the prince. The very last 
day, however, and just before I asked 
for the bill at the hotel, one of his 
A.D.C.’s forgot himself, bowed very low 
before the door of the hotel, and stood 
bareheaded before the prince. The 
hotel-keeper smiled and came to me 
with a very knowing look, telling me of 
the discovery he had made. He was 
very proud of his perspicacity; but I am 
sorry to say that the discovery had its 
painful influence on the bill also, which, 
under the circumstances, cou.u not be 
helped. 

What struck the prince most at Ox- 
ford was the historical continuity of the 
university. I reminded him of the re- 
mark which Frederick William IV. 
made when at Oxford:— 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “in your uni- 
versity everything that is young is old, 
everything that is old is young.” “We 
cannot do everything,” the prince used 
to say, “but we shall do our best in Ger- 
many.” Though the prince was still 
very young, he could at times be very 
serious. There had actually been ru- 
mors, as I have said, that his father, 
always one of the most humble-minded 
men, would abdicate in favor of his son, 
who was very popular, while the father 
at one time was not, and the thought 
that he might soon be called upon to 
rule the destinies of Prussia and Ger- 
many was evidently not unfamiliar to 
him. How different was his destiny to 
be! What terrible events had happened 
before I saw much of the prince again; 
for though I saw him in his own happy 
home life at the Neue Palais at Pots- 
dam in 1863, it was not till after the 
Prusso-Austrian and Franco-German 
wars that I had again some real per- 
sonal intercourse with the prince at 
Ems in the year 1871. He had sent me 
a very kind letter immediately after his 
return to Berlin from Paris. Even Bis- 
marck had sent me a message through 
his private secretary that he was proud 
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of his new ally. I had defended the pol- 
icy of the German emperor in the Times, 
simply because I could not keep silent 
when the policy of Germany was mis- 
represented to the people of England. 

Here is the prince's letter, which I re- 
ceived in May, 1871:— 


BERLIN, Mai 1871. 


Ich habe mit aufrichtigem Danke und 
ganz besonderem Interesse Ihre “Letters 
on the War” entgegengenommen, welche 
Sie die Freundlichkeit hatten, mir zu 
iibersenden. 

Mit der einmiithigen Hingebung unseres 
Volkes wiihrend der grossen Zeit die wir 
durchkiimpft, steht im schénsten Einklang 
die patriotische Haltung welche unsere 
deutschen Briider, oft unter den schwierig- 
sten Verhiiltnissen und mit Opfer aller 
Art bewiihrt und durch die sie sich fiir 
immer einen Anspruch auf die Dank- 
barkeit des Vaterlandes erworben haben. 

Dass die Erfahrungen, welche die 
Deutschen in England wiihrend unseres 
ruhmvollen Krieges gemacht, nicht immer 
erfreulich waren, ist mir freilich bekannt, 
Griinde der verschiedensten Art kamen 
zusammen um eine Verstimmung zu er- 
zeugen, die hiiben und driiben von allen 
einsichtigen und patriotischen Miinnern 
gleich schmerzlich empfunden ist. 

Meine feste und zuversichtliche Hoff- 
nung bleibt es aber, dass dieselbe bald 
jenem herzlichen Einvernehmen wieder 
Platz machen wird, welches die Natur un- 
serer gegenseitigen Beziehungen und In- 
teressen verlangt. Dieses Zie: wollen wir 
verfolgen, unbeirrt durch Aufregungen 
und Ejindriicke des Augenblicks, iiber- 
zeugt, dass es fiir das Gedeihen beider 
Linder ebenso heilsam wie fiir den Frie- 
den Europa’s unerliisslich ist. 

Sie haben Ihrerseits niemals aufgehért 
in diesem Geiste thiitig zu sein und es ist 
mir deshalb RBediirfniss, Ihnen meine 
dankbare Anerkennung fiir Ihr erfol- 
greiches Wirken hierdurch auszusprechen. 

Ihr wohlgeneigter 
FRIEDRICH WILHELM. 


At Ems the prince was the popular 
hero of the day, and wherever he 
showed himself he was enthusiastically 
greeted by the people. He sent me 
word that he wished to see me. When 
I arrived the ante-chambers' were 
crowded with highnesses, excellencies, 
generals, all covered with stars and 
ribands. I gave my card to an A.D.C, 
as simple Max Miiller, and was told that 


I must wait, but I soon saw there was 
not the slightest chance of my having 
an audience that morning. I had no 
uniform, no order, no title. From time 
to time an officer called the name of 
Prince So-and-So, Count So-and-So, and 
people became very impatient. Sud- 
denly the prince himself opened the 
door, and called out in a loud voice, 
“Maximiliane, Maximiliane, kommen 
Sie herein!” 

There was consternation in the crowd 
as I walked through, but I had a most 
pleasant half hour with the prince. 
Once when I began to bubble over and 
tried to express, as well as I could, my 
admiration for his splendid achieve- 
ments in the war, he turned away 
rather angrily, and said, “Na, sind Sie 
denn auch unter die Schmeichler ge- 
gangen!” I wrote a sonnet at the time, 
which I find among my old papers:— 


IN EMS AM 19, JULI 1871. 
DEM KRONPRINZEN VON DEUTSCHLAND. 


Wie jungen Most von altem Holz umsch- 


lungen 

Fiihlt ich mein Blut, das sich im Herzen 
riihrte, 

Als es den Druck der Heldenhand ver- 
spiirte, 


Die Deutschlands Schwert so ritterlich 
geschwungen. 


Oft hért ich’s schon gesagt und auch 


gesungen, 
Wie Dich dein Stern von Sieg zu Siege 
fiihrte, 


Doch fiihlt ich nie, wie sich’s fiir Dich 
gebiihrte, 

Das Herz so ganz von Lieb und Stolz 
durchdrungen. 


Einst sah ich in der Jugend schinen 

Hiillung 

In Dir die Zukunft Deutschlands sich ent- 
falten, 

Die neue Zeit erstehen aus der alten:— 

Heut stand vor mir die herrlichste Er- 
fiillung— 

Ein deutscher Fiirst, das Aug’ vol Treu 
und Adel, 

Ein ganzer Mann, Held ohne Furcht und 
Tadel. 


This was followed by another sonnet 
at the time of his death:— 




















DEM KAISER FRIEDRICH—I188S8. 


Wir warteten im Stillen lange Jahre, 
Und nimmer wankte unsres Herzens 
Glaube; 
Wir sah’n im dunklen Griin die reiche 
Traube, 
Und wussten, welchen Saft sie uns be- 
wahre. 


Und jetzt! O klaget nicht an seiner 


Bahre, 

Wenn auch der Leib zerfallt zum Erden- 
staube, 

Nie werde das dem Dblinden .~.d zum 
Raube, 


Was er gewollt, das Hohe, Schine, 
Wahre! 


Dem edlen Geiste woll'n wir Treue 
halten, 
In stillem Dulden wie in kiihnem Wagen; 
Wir ehren ihn durch Thaten, nicht durch 
Klagen, 
Und lassen unsre Liebe nie erkalten: 
Was wir verloren, kann kein Blick er- 
messen, 
Was wir gehabt, das bleibe unvergessen. 


The old emperor was at Ems at the 
same time, and so was the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia. It was a surprise 
to me to see these two emperors walk- 
ing together in the crowd, and fetching 
their glass of water at the spring, ap- 
parently without any protection. The 
people did not much crowd round them, 
but neither were they kept back by the 
police officers. I asked one of the 
higher officials how they managed to 
keep out any dangerous Poles or 
Frenchmen, who might have shot the 
two emperors with a double-barrelled 
pistol at any moment. The place was 
swarming with people of every nation- 
ality; but he said that there was no one 
at Ems who was not known. I confess 
it was a riddle to me. The good old 
emperor, who had heard of my pres- 
ence, asked me to dine, and he also 
thanked me for my advocacy of Ger- 
many in the Times. What a change 
since I ran against him in Bunsen’s 
room! Abeken, who during the war 
had been Bismarck’s right hand, was 
there, and I learnt from him that the 
famous Ems telegram had been written 
by him, though, of course, inspired and 
approved of by Bismarck. This is now 
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well known, and has become ancient 
history. Great as was the enthusiasm 
at Ems, it was heart-breaking to see the 
invalided soldiers, looking young and 
vigorous, but without arms or legs, their 
only wish being to catch a glimpse of 
the emperor or the crown prince. Some 
of them had been blinded in the war; 
others walked about on crutches, some 
with both arms cut off, and using iron 
forks instead of hands and fingers. All 
was done that could be done for them, 
and the emperor and the crown prince 
shook hands with as many of them, 
officers and privates, as they could. 
The crown prince had sent me word 
that he wished to see me once more; but 
his surroundings evidently thought that 
I had been favored quite enough, and 
our meeting again was cleverly pre- 
vented. No doubt princes must be pro- 
tected against intruders, but should 
they be thwarted in their own wishes? 
I had another happy glimpse, however, 
of the crown prince in his family circle, 
in 1876. 

In the year 1879 the crown prince 
came once more to Oxford, this time 
with his young son, the present German 
emperor, and accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales. He had not forgotten 
his former visit, when he was not much 
older than his son was then, and he re- 
minded me of what had happened to us 
in the Examination Schools on his for- 
mer visit. The prince had preserved 
the strictest incognito, but when we en- 
tered the schools his appearance, and 
that of several foreign-looking gentle- 
men, had attracted some attention. 
However, we sat down and listened to 
the examination. It was in divinity, 
and one of the young men had to trans- 
late a chapter in the Gospel of St. John. 
He translated very badly, and the 
prince, not accustomed to the English 
pronunciation of Greek, could not follow. 
Suddenly there was a burst of laughter. 
The prince did not perceive that it 
was due to a really atrocious mistrans- 
lation. He turned to me and said, “Let 
us go; they are laughing at us.” When 
we were outside I explained to him 
what had happened; but it was really 
so bad that I must not repeat it here. 
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The passage was St. John iv. 9: 
Aéyet ody adta ¥ yuri, 4 Yuuugeitic 

The young prince, the present em- 
peror, who was with his father, was 
very much pleased with what he saw of 
Oxford, of the river, and of the life of 
the young men. He would have liked 
to spend a term or two at Oxford, but 
there were objections. Fears of En- 
glish influence had begun to show them- 
selves at Berlin. Several young ladies 
tried their powers of persuasion on the 
young prince, who told me at the time, 
in true academic German, “In all my 
life I have not been canvassed so 
much.” (In meinem Leben bin ich noch 
nicht so gekeilt worden). 

It is well known how warm an inter- 
est the young prince, now the German 
emperor, has always taken in the suc- 
cess of Oxford, and for how many years 
he has always sent his congratulations 
by telegram to the successful, and now 
almost charmed, Oxford crew. 

When the crown prince with his son 
and the Prince of Wales honored my 
college (All Souls’) with their presence 
at luncheon, I remember presenting to 
them three tumblers of the old ale that 
is brewed in the college, and is supposed 
to be the best in the university, very 
strong and very drinkable (siiffig). One 
year when several men from Cambridge 
were passing their long vacation at Ox- 
ford (one of them was Lightfoot, after- 
wards Bishop of Durham, another Au- 
gustus Vansittart), they were made free 
of all the common-rooms at Oxford, and 
constituted examiners of the beers 
brewed in the different colleges. All 
Souls’ came out at the head of the tripos, 
but there was to be a new examination 
in the year following, and competitors 
were invited to send their essays to 
F. M. M., Professor of Comparative 
Palealeontology, at All Souls’. I took 
a tumbler of the old ale myself and 
drank to the health of “The three em- 
perors.” The crown prince did not see 


what I meant, and asked again and 
again, “But how so (Wie so)?” “The 
future German emperor,” I said, “the 
future emperor of India (the Prince of 
Wales), and, in the very distant future, 
the third emperor of Germany.” The 


crown prince smiled, but an expression 
of seriousness or displeasure passed 
over his face, showing me that I 
touched a sensitive nerve. The crown 
prince was a curious mixture. In his 
intercourse with his friends he liked to 
forget that he was a prince, he spoke 
most freely and unguardedly, and en- 
joyed a good laugh about a good joke. 
He allowed his friends to do the same, 
but suddenly, if any of his friends made 
a remark that did not quite please him, 
he drew back, and it took him some 
time to recover himself. He was a 
noble and loyal nature. He knew Bis- 
marck, he knew his strong, and he knew 
his very weak, and more than weak, 
points; but such was his gratitude for 
what the old statesman had done for 
Prussia and Germany that he never said 
an unkind word against him. I believe 
he would never have parted with him, 
though he was quite aware of the 
danger of a major domus in the kingdom 
of Frederick the Great. History will 
have much to say about those years, and 
will teach us once more the old lesson— 
how small the great ones of the earth 
can be. 

Once more I met the prince at Venice, 
when he was enjoying himself with the 
crown princess and some of his daugh- 
ters. He was then incognito, and he had 
the best cicerone in his wife. They 
worked hard together from morning till 
evening. At last the people of Venice 
found out who he was, and crowded 
round him to that extent that he had to 
take refuge in the royal palace. What 
struck me at the time was a sadness 
and far greater reticence in the prince. 
Still, at times, the old joyous smile broke 
out, as if he had forgotten how serious 
life had become to him. 

Again some years passed. The ac- 
counts of the old emperor's health 
showed that his end was drawing 
near, but at the same time began the 
disquieting rumors about the crown 
prince's health. The prince sent for me 
shortly after his arrival in London, 
where he had come for the queen’s 
Jubilee, 1887. He looked as grand as 
ever, and in his eyes there was the same 
light and life and love, but his voice had 
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become almost a whisper. Neverthe- 
less, he spoke hopefully, almost conti- 
dently, and went through all the festivi- 
ties like a hero. Who will ever forget 
him on horseback in the white uniform 
of the Prussian Curassiers, in the midst 
of the sons and sons-in-law of the 
queen? I saw him once more at Wind- 
sor, the day before he left for Germany. 
In the evening, after dinner, he walked 
up to me and spoke to me for a long 
time. His voice had regained its timbre, 
and I felt convinced like himself that 
the downward course of his malady was 
over, and that the uphill work was to 
begin. 

After he had spoken to me for nearly 
half an hour, one of his aides-de-camp 
came up to him, and said, “Not another 
word, your Royal Highness.” He shook 
my hand: I looked up to him full of 
hope; it was for the last time. He him- 
self, 1 believe, retained his hopefulness 
to the very end. The Greeks said, 
“Those whom the gods love die young.” 
When the prince consort died, and 
when the Emperor Frederick died, one 
felt inclined to say, “Those whom all 
men love die young.” Five reigns have 
thus passed before my eyes, those of 


Frederick William IIL, 1797-1840; 


Frederick William IV., 1840-1861; Wil-. 


helm I., 1861-1888; Frederick I1i., 1888; 
Wilhelm II., 1888; and if there is one 
lesson which their history teaches us, 
and which everybody should take to 
heart, it is that the wonderful work 
which they have achieved is due to the 
hard work, the determined purpose, and 
the persevering industry of these sover- 
eigns. I did not know much of the per- 
sonal work of Frederick William IIL., 
but, beginning with Frederick William 
IV. to the present emperor, I have had 
occasional glimpses of their private life, 
enough to show that none of these men 
looked upon his place in life as a sine- 
cure. In no case was their throne an 
easy-chair, Their bed was in very truth 
a bed of iron, not a bed of roses. These 
sovereigns have been at work day and 
night; they have shared not only in the 
triumphs, but in the privations and suf- 
ferings of their army. I shall never for- 
get, when I was at Ems in 1871, pass- 
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ing the house where the old emperor re- 
sided; and there in the first story, be- 
hind a green curtain, one could clearly 
see him standing at his desk, with a 
lamp by his side, reading and signing 
despatches, while everybody else en- 
joyed the cool air of the evening, nay. 
long after most people had gone to bed. 
The Emperor Frederick, before he was 
emperor, was unhappy about one thing 
only, that he had not work enough to do, 
and if there is a sovereign indefatigable 
in the service of his country it is surely 
the present king of Prussia, the German 
emperor. I must say no more, for I 
have made it a rule in these recollec- 
tions not to say anything about living 
persons, least of all royalties. Besides, 
through all my life I have tried to follow 
the rule that Ruskin lays down for him- 
self: “In every person who comes near 
you look for what is good and strong; 
honor that; rejoice in it, and, as you 
can, try to imitate it.” 

Though I did not see much of Prince 
Albert—I am thinking of the time when 
he was still called Prince Albert, and 
not yet the prince consort—I heard 
much about him, partly from Bunsen, 
who admired him greatly, partly 
turough one of his private secretaries, 
my old friend Dr. Karl Meyer.’ By this 
time the world knows not only the no- 
bility of the prince's character, but the 
strength of his intellect, his unceasing 
industry, and his loyal devotion to his 
queen and country. But there was a 
time when those who knew him felt in- 
dignant, nay, furious, at the treatment 
which he received in England. It 
would be well if that page could be torn 
out of the history of England, and as 

1 Dr. Meyer was a most interesting character. 
He had been for years in Bunsen’s house, for- 
merly private secretary to Schelling, the philoso- 
pher. He wasa poetand ascholar, very strong 
in Welsh, having spent many years travelling 
about in Wales. He certainly was not cut out for 
life at court. After leaving England he spent 
the last years of his life as reader to the emperor 
of Germany; a most faithful soul, and full of 
varied information. Some ef his occasional 
poems were beautiful, but they are all forgotten 
now. Dr. Meyer was devoted to the prince, and 
much that the world does not know of him, and 
never will know, I learnt at the time from Dr 
Meyer. 
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she who suffered most has long for- 
given, if not forgotten, who has a right 
to renovare dolores? Apart from all per- 
sonal considerations, it seemed a most 
extraordinary hallucination to imagine 
that he who was the consort of the 
queen should exercise no influence on 
his wife. Human nature after all is 
superior even to the English constitu- 
tion. One can imagine a_ political 
philosopher indulging in so Utopian a 
theory as a marriage without influence, 
but that practical men, men of the 
world, men of common sense, should 
have imagined such a possibility—that 
English statesmen should have imag- 
ined that a wife, because she was a 
queen, would never be influenced by 
her husband, will hardly sound credible 
to future historians. I remember only 
one analogous case. When Lord John 
Russell was proposed as secretary for 
foreign affairs, several members of the 
Cabinet objected, fearing Lady Rus- 
sell’s influence, and pointing out the 
danger of Cabinet secrets oozing out 
through herindiscretion. Lord Palmers- 
ton listened for a long time, and then 
turned to his colleagues and said, “Well, 
I see one remedy only—one of us must 
always sleep .with them.” When he 
saw blank consternation on the faces of 
his colleagues, “Well, well,” he said, 
“we shall take it by turns.” At a time 
when it was fully believed that Prince 
Albert had been taken to the Tower for 
high treason, no wonder that even a 
young German student who spent his 
days in the Bodleian Library should 
have been attacked as a spy. It was a 
passing madness, and the wonder is that 
it passed without more serious. conse- 
quences. 

Prince Albert took a most lively inter- 
est in a scheme which I had strongly 
advocated in the Times and elsewhere, 
namely, that there should be a school 
of Oriental languages in England, as in 
every other country that has political 
and commercial relations with the East. 
I pointed out that for years France had 
maintained its Ecole des Langues Orien- 
tales rivantes; that Austria had its Ori- 
ental School for the diplomatic service 
and for the education of official inter- 
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preters; that, long before the Afgnan 
disaster, there was a professor teaching 
the Afghan language in the University 
of St. Petersburg (and, I may add, now 
that Prussia has a flourishing Oriental 
seminary in which even African lan- 
guages are taught by professors and 
native teachers); but no one would lis- 
ten to me except Prince Albert. The 
different offices, Foreign Office, Horse 
Guards, Colonial Office, declared 
that interpreters could always be had, 
and that the best way to secure their 
fidelity was to pay them well. That 
others might pay them better seemed 
never to have entered their minds, 
Prince Albert saw clearly the disadvan- 
tage under which England was labor- 
ing, nay, the danger that threatened her 
trade and her general influence in the 
East. He spoke to Lord Granville, and 
Lord Granville wrote to me to make fur- 
ther proposals. This I did; but beyond 
that I decided I would not go, for such 
was the feeling at that time, that the 
name of Prince Albert and my own, as 
that of a German scholar, would have 
sufficient to wreck the whole 
scheme. I remember writing at the 
time to Prince Albert that we must 
wait till “Her Majesty, Public Opinion, 
became more favorable.” In the mean 
time, to speak of commercial interests 
only, how much has England lost by her 
unwillingness to incur an expense 
which other countries have readily in- 
curred, and which would not have 
amounted to anything like the cost of a 
single man-of-war? The Prince of 
Wales took the same warm interest in 
the foundation of an Oriental school in 
London, as may be seen from the 
speech he delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution in 1890, when the scheme of a 
school of Oriental languages was taken 
up by the Imperial Institute, but even 
his persuasive eloquence has hitherto 
proved ineffectual to realize a wish that 
was so near his father’s heart, and of 
such enormous importance to English 
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interests in the East. 

As I think it right to abstain from re- 
cording my recollections of royal persons 
still alive. I must say nothing of the 
stay of the young Prince of Wales at 














Oxford; but, among the many things 
which I treasure in my memory, I may 
at least produce one small treasure, a 
sixpence, which I won from his Royal 
Highness at whist. I have always been 
a very bad whist player, but good luck 
would have it that I won a sixpence at 
Frewen Hall, the prince’s residence at 
Oxford. The prince maintained that I 
had calculated my points wrongly, but 
not being a courtier, I held my own, and 
actually appealed to General Bruce. 
When he decided in my favor, the 
prince graciously handed me my six- 
pence, which I have kept ever since 
among my treasures. I may speak 
more fully of Prince Leopold, the late 
Duke of Albany, a deeply interesting 
character of whom much was expected, 
and in whom much has been lost. He 
was often a great sufferer while at Ox- 
ford, but when he was well, no one was 
so well as he was, no one looked more 
brilliant or more vigorous. His little 
dinner parties were charming. His 
tutor Mr., now Sir R. Collins, knew how 
to collect his guests, and the prince was 
the most excellent Whenever I 
had some distinguished man staying 
with me, a note was sure to come from 
the prince, asking whether he might in- 
vite Emerson or Froude, or whoever it 
might be, and I well remember his add- 
ing, “You may tell Mr. Froude that 1 
have read the whole of his ‘History.’ ”’ 
And so he had. Being often confined to 
his bed he had read a great deal, and 
was read to by his devoted tutor, Sir R. 
Collins. How many fond hopes centred 
in that life, and how anxious many of 
the best men that Oxford has produced 
were to inspire him with a love each of 
his own subject. Sanskrit, I soon per- 
ceived, had no chance. But for a time 
astronomy was in the ascendant, then 
history, then art. But there was al- 
ways the danger to be guarded against 
of the young student becoming too 
much absorbed in any one subject, and 
wsing that general sympathy with 
learning and art which is so desirable 
in a prince. The prince had a quick 
eye for small weaknesses, but his kind- 
ness was likewise extreme. I so well 
remember sitting by him at dinner, and 
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enjoying the most exquisite real Johan- 


nisberger from the royal cellar. Prince 
Metternich used to every year 
some of the best of his crus to the royal- 
ties represented at the Congress of 
Vienna, having received Johannisberg 
from that congress. Prince Leopold 
knew how to appreciate the wines sent 
him from the royal cellar. ‘They like 
port better at Oxford,’ he said to me, 
“but we shall keep to the Rheinwein.” 
It was really a quite exceptional wine, 
the aroma of it being perceptible even 
at the dinner table. I quoted some of 
my father’s drinking songs, “Das 
Essen, nicht das Trinken, bracht uns 
um’s Paradies,” ete. Many delightful 
evenings were thus spent in the prince's 
drawing-room, I often played A quatre 
mains with him, fearing only to touch 
and hurt his fingers, which was always 
most painful to him. But to return to 
the Johannisberger. Years after the 
prince had settled at Boyton, I was 
staying with him, and at dinner he said, 
“Now we must drink the health of the 
Princess of Wales; it is her birthday. 
I have one bottle left of the Oxford 
Rheinwein. I kept it for you. It has 
travelled about with me from place to 
place; but there will be no more of it, 
it is the last bottle.” 

Once more the prince was most kind 
to me under most trying circumstances. 
I was to dine at Windsor, and when I 


send 


arrived my portmanteau was lost. I 
telegraphed and telegraphed, and at 


last the portmanteau was found at Ox- 
ford station, but there was no train to 
arrive at Windsor before 8.30. Prince 
Leopold, who was staying at Windsor, 
and to whom I went in my distress, took 
the matter in a most serious spirit. I 
thought I might send an excuse to say 
that I had had an accident and could 
not appear at table; but he said, “No, 
that is impossible. If the queen asks 
you to dinner, you must dine.” He then 
sent all round the castle to fit me out, 
Everybody seemed to have contributed 
some article of clothing—coat, waist- 


coat, tie, shorts, shoes, and buckles. I 
looked a perfect guy, and I declared that 
I could not possibly 
queen in 


appear before the 


that attire. I was actually 
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penning a note when the 8.30 train ar- 
rived, and with it my luggage, which I 
tore open, dressed in a few minutes, and 
appeared at dinner as if nothing had 
happened. 

Fortunately the queen, who had been 
paying a visit, came in very late. 
Whether she had heard of my misfor- 
tunes I do not know. But I was very 
much impressed when I saw how, with 
all the devotion that the prince felt for 
his mother, there was this feeling of 
respect, nay, almost of awe, that made 
it seem impossible for him to tell his 
own mother that I was prevented by an 
accident from obeying her command 
and appearing at dinner. 

Oxford is an excellent place for seeing 
illustrious visitors from all parts of the 
world. It is the cynosure of all Ameri- 
‘ans, and it is strange to see how travel- 
lers know all about the beauties of Ox- 
ford, and seem often to be quite una- 
ware of the similar, nay, in some re- 
spects greater, beauties of Cambridge. 
There is only one drawback. Most trav- 
ellers come to Oxford during the long 
vacation, and during the long vacation 
most professors naturally go away. In 
that way I have missed seeing many 
people whose acquaintance I should 
have highly valued. I thus lost the 
pleasure of showing the late emperor 
of Brazil the historical sights of Oxford, 
being absent when he passed through. 
He saw everything in a marvellously 
short time, but then he was up sight- 
seeing at five in the morning. How- 
ever, I made his acquaintance after- 
wards in Switzerland. We were stay- 
ing at an out of the way place at Gim- 
melwald, and one day about five in the 
morning there was a loud knock at my 
bedroom door. The whole wooden cot- 
tage trembled. When I got up to see 
what was the matter, I saw my friend 
Mr. Ralston standing breathless on the 
staircase and saying, “Che emperor of 


Brazil wants to see you. He is staying’ 


at Interlaken, and has persuaded the 
empress to stay another day. But you 
must get up at once and take a carriage 
and drive to Interlaken.” I did so, and 
was with the emperor and empress soon 
after breakfast. The empress and the 


gentlemen-in-waiting were not in the 
best of humors on account of this unex- 
pected delay in their journey. We had 
a long and undisturbed talk in a private 
room. I was sorry the emperor would 
speak French, though, having been at 
school in Switzerland, he spoke German 
quite as well. He was full of questions 
about Sanskrit literature and the Vedic 
religion. I was amazed at his knowl- 
edge, for he had actually begun to study 
Sanskrit, and was fully aware of all the 
difficulties that had to be met before he 
could hope to gain an insight into the 
heart of the ancient religion of the 
Vedic Rishis. He had a young German 
with him who acted as his tutor in 
Sanskrit, and likewise in Hebrew. It 
was very pleasant to be examined by a 
man who really knew what questions 
to ask, and who was bent on finding out 
by himself what the “Rig Veda,” the 
most ancient of all the books in the 
world, really contained. He seemed to 
expect too much, and I had to tell him 
he must not be disappointed, and that, 
though the Veda was certainly the old- 
est book in the proper sense of that 
word, which had been preserved to us 
in an almost miraculous manner, still it 
bore already traces of a long growth, 
nay, even of a long decay of religious 
thought. Like most students, he 
wished to know the exact date of the 
Veda, and I did not find it easy to ex- 
plain to him that where we have no 
contemporaneous history we cannot ex- 
pect an exact chronology. If some 
scholars placed the Veda 5000 or 10,000 
B.C., we should find it difticult to refute 
them, but we should gain nothing, it 
would be like a point in racuo. He was 
surprised when I confessed to him that 
even the low date of about 1200 B.C., 
which I had fixed upon, seemed to me 
too high rather than too low, and that I 
should feel it a relief if anybody could 
establish a lower date for at least some 
of the Vedic hymns. I think the em- 
peror saw that in spite of this inevitable 
uncertainty, the “Rig Veda” would al- 
ways maintain its unique position in the 
history of religion, being without an 
equal in any other literature, and allow- 


ing us an insight into the growth of 

















as we find nowhere else. 
antecedents of the Vedic 


thought, such 
Whatever the 
religion may have been, however rudely 
its original features may have been ef- 
faced even before the beginning of the 
Brihmana period, we can still see here 


and there some germ ideas. some 
thoughts requiring no antecedents, and 
in that sense primitive. more primitive 
even than the thoughts of Egypt, Baby- 
lon, and Nineveh. whatever their merely 
chronological antiquity may have been. 
I do not know how it happened—that 
from discussing the ancient names of 
metals and the relative value of gold 
and silver, as fixed, we do not know 
how, in Egypt, Babylon, and after- 
wards in Greece, in Italy. and the rest 


of the civilized world at about one to 
fifteen—our conversation drifted away 
into financial questions. Here I must 


have been betrayed into uttering some 
financial heresy, possibly savoring of 


bimetallism, for I well remember the 
emperor becoming rather angry and 


saying, “I know all about that, and have 
studied the question for many years. 
Let us return to the Veda.” 

After a very pleasant luncheon we 
parted, and soon after the emperor lost 
his crown, as some would have it, be- 
cause he had given too much thought 
and time to his studies instead of keep- 
ing in touch with the leaders of the dif- 
ferent parties around his throne. How- 
ever that may be, Brazil has not been 
long before regretting her learned em- 
peror. I heard afterwards that to the 
very end of his reign, and even when in 
exile, the emperor kept his tutor and 
carried on his studies in Sanskrit and 
Hebrew. When at Stockholm in 1889, 
attending the International Oriental 
Congress, under the auspices of the 
of Sweden, I received a letter 
from the emperor of Brazil giving an 
account of his Sanskrit studies. I 
showed the letter to the king of 
Sweden, Oscar II., himself a man ex- 
tremely well informed on Eastern lit- 
erature, and full of the warmest sym- 
pathy for Oriental scholars and scholar- 
ship. He read the letter and sighed. 
for Sanskrit,” he 
“The happy emperor of Brazil 


king 


“T have no leisure 
said. 
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has but one people to govern, I have 
two.” 

I might go on for a long time with my 
royal recollections, but it is, of course, 
impossible to do so when living per- 
sons are concerned. Most of the royal 
persons with whom I was brought into 
contact were eminent among their 
peers, but were I to say what I think of 
them, I should at once be called ugly 
names—courtier, flatterer, Such 
things cannot be helped, and the only 
excuse I could, perhaps, plead as a cir- 
constance atténuante would be the rev- 
erence I imbibed with my mother’s milk 
for my own Duke and my own Duchess 
of Anhalt-Dessau. 

There is only one more sovereign 
about whom I may say a few words, 
the late queen of Holland, highly gifted 
as she was, and most charming in so- 
ciety. She frequently came to England; 
according to the newspapers, as a friend 
and advocate of the Emperor Na- 
poleon. She was far too wise, however, 
to attempt to play such a part at the 
English court. But that she was much 
admired and won the hearts of many 
people in London is certainly true. She 
came to lunch with Stanley at the 
Deanery. She had asked him to invite 
a number of literary men—Tennyson, 
Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), 
Huxley, and several more. We 
waiting and waiting, but Tennyson did 
not appear. Stanley suggested that we 
should not wait longer, but the 
queen refused to down before the 
great poet’s arrival. At last it was sug- 
gested that Tennyson might be mooning 
about in the Cloisters, and so he was, 
He was caught, and was placed next to 
the queen. The queen knew wonder- 
fully how to hide her crown and put 
everybody at their ease. She took the 
conversation into her own hands, and 
kept the ball rolling during the whole 
luncheon. But she got nothing out of 
Tennyson. He in low 
spirits, and, sitting next to him, I could 
hear how to every question the queen 
to him he answered, “Yes, 


ete. 


were 


any 
sit 


was evidently 


addressed 


ma‘am,” “No ma’am,” and at last, by 
a great effort, “Ma’am, there is a good 
deal to be said on both sides of the ques- 
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tion.” He then turned to me and said 
in a whisper, but a loud whisper, “I 
wish they had put some of you talking 
fellows next to Regina.” 

While I am finishing these “Recollec- 
tions of Royalty,” and sending the proof 
sheets to press, the last echoes of the 
greatest triumph that has ever been 
granted to royalty, which has ever been 
royalty, are vanishing 
May those royal recol- 
lections never vanish from our mem- 
ories! We need not, nay, we cannot, 
exaggerate their importance. Magnifi- 
cent as the pageant has been of the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Queen of En- 
gland, what was invisible in it was far 
greater than what was so brilliantly 
visible in the royal procession passing 
through the crowded streets of London. 
Has there ever been an empire like the 
British, not excluding the Babylonian, 
the Persian, the Macedonian, or the 
Roman empires? Sixty years of one 
reign is not a mere numerical expres- 
sion; no, it means permanent vitality, 
unbroken continuity, sustained strength 
and vigor, such as, I believe, have never 
been witnessed in any reign during the 
whole history of the world. 

And England is not only the. great- 
est, it is also the freest, country in the 
world, so free that even republics may 
well envy it its fresh and pure air; and 
yet was there ever among the vast 
masses, rich and poor, a more universal 
outburst of hearty loyalty to the throne, 
of personal love of the sovereign, than 
in the days of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee? 

It was said early in her reign by a 
royal and loyal thinker that constitu- 
tional government was then on its trial 
in England. So it was, but it has come 
out triumphant, and stronger than ever. 
Constitutional government under a 
royal protector will henceforth be rec- 
ognized as the most perfect form of 
government which human ingenuity 
has been able to devise, after many cen- 
turies of patient and impatient search. 
Royalty has proved its right to exist, 
and that under the sceptre of a queen 
who, if compared to other sovereigns, 
will be famous not only for much that 
she has done, but also for much that 
she has not done. Constitutional gov- 


celebrated by 
from our ears. 
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ernment has proved its superiority over 
any form of government by the triumph 
on June 22. 

If the people have been loyal to the 
queen, how loyal has the queen been to 
her people; if her subjects have shared 
her joys and sorrows, how warmly has 
she taken the sufferings of her people to 
heart. Royalty has its dangers, and 
mankind has suffered much from kings 
and emperors, but the greatness of En- 
gland during the last sixty years has 
chiefly been due to the mutual esteem 
and love of her people and their soy- 
ereign. The world will know hence- 
forth one at least of the secret springs 
of England’s health and wealth and 
strength—namely, the true sympathy 
that for years has knitted ruler and 
ruled together. England has had great 
ministers and counsellors, but ask those 
ministers, who for years has been their 
truest and most trusted counsellor, and 
they will not hesitate in their answer. 
No wonder that England, celebrating 
the Sixty-years Jubilee of her sovereign, 
should have roused the admiration— 
and it may be, the envy also—of other 
nations. Let us hope that the admira- 
tion, so ungrudgingly bestowed, may 
last, and that the envy, if any, may pass 
away. “Viel Feind, viel Ehr” is as true 
here as elsewhere. Let other nations 
blame and criticise, it is the highest 
compliment they can pay. But let them 
ponder what Europe would have been 
without England, what the world would 
have been without the sceptre of the 
wise and good Queen Victoria. 

F. MAX MULLER. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine 
HER SILENCE. 
CHAPTER I. 

*-Oh jamais / tu es un mot plus grand que la 
mer ! ’—Cantique de Brétagne. 

“Thank you,” she said quietly, and 
began to fasten the bodice of her dress, 
with fingers which trembled a little. 

He laid his stethoscope upon the 
table, and looked at her keenly, piti- 
fully. 
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“I wish you could have been saved 
this knowledge,” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause; “it can do so little real 
good, and may do harm by depressing 
you. Why did you come alone? It 
would have been so much better in 
every way for me to have told some 
friend or relation,” and the doctor's 
voice had a tinge of that irritability 
which is born of impotent sympathy. 

With all the dainty care of a fastidi- 
ous woman, she gave the finishing pats 
and touches to her attire; then lifted a 
pair of calm grey eyes to the clever, 
lined face opposite. 

“I am quite alone,” she said, “except 
for an aunt with whom I am now liv- 
ing, but she is very old, and a con- 
firmed invalid. So, you see, I had no 
choice but to come alone to consult 
you,” and her deprecatory smile was 
rather wistful. “Tell me,” she went on 
quietly, “you are quite sure that this 
form of heart-disease is fatal? There 
is no possibility of mistake in your di- 
agnosis?” 

“Humanly speaking, none,” replied 
the specialist. “It seems such a brutal 
thing to say to you, but, as a doctor, I 
am bound to speak the truth.” 

“Shall I suffer much?’ 

“Only occasionally, and that not 
more severely than you have already 
done. You will probably find that, as 
time goes on, you will feel weaker and 
less capable of exertion; but otherwise 
you will be much as usual.” 

“And the end, will it be sudden?’ 
The lovely voice was quite clear and 
steady, and the grey eyes looked him 
through and through. 

Doctor Walton had had many trying 
moments in his long and arduous ca- 
reer, but not often had he felt so thor- 
oughly puzzled and sorry as he did 
under the quiet questioning of this 
woman, who had just received her 
death-warrant. 

Tears, exclamations, swoons he was 
well used to in that oak-furnished, 
Turkey-carpeted consulting room, but 
his present patient’s calm was almost 
inhuman. 

“Yes, quite sudden,” he answered, 
with a nervous little cough. 
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“When?” And as she laid the 
guineas on a corner of the writing- 
table, she took up her sable muff, and 
smoothed the glossy fur mechanically 
with her slender gloved hand. 

“That no man can say. Try not to 
brood over the subject.” 

The January sun was trying to stab 
out the fire with its pale gleams, and 
brought out clearly the rather super- 
ficial loveliness of a Greuze which hung 
above the mantelpiece. 

A tiny shudder shook her. 

“You are certain it will not take long, 
just at the very end? No pain, either? 
I do so hate pain!” 

“Only those could say who have been 
through the ordeal themselves; but I 
should fancy it will be a sudden dizzi- 
ness, a confused, deadened conscious- 
ness of sight and sound, a rush of 
thought, and then blankness.”’ 

“One comfort is, that it is such a 
clean death to die!’ And she held out 
her hand as she spoke, with frank un- 
conventionality. 

He pressed it warmly, with fatherly 
kindness, and said,— 

“Come and see me again if any fresh 
symptoms show themselves, or if you 
get frightened—probably you do not 
wish to tell your aunt, as she is old and 
delicate?” 

She gave him a grateful look. 

“No, you are quite right: I must keep 
it to myself. I shall tell no one.” 

“Well, get that prescription made up, 
and remember to take the medicine 
regularly. Follow my directions about 
diet, and, above all try to avoid any 
mental worry. I dare not tell you that 
you can ever recover, or that your life 
will be a long one—the mischief is too 
deep-seated for that—but, with excep- 
tional care, you may live for some years 
yet.” 

She gave a slight smile, having a 
shrewd suspicion that he was trying to 
administer a mental tonic for the de- 
pression which he feared. 

Then she went out into the winter 
afternoon. At first, as she walked 
down the grey length of Harley Street, 
Anne Savile felt numb and dazed, and 
only dimly conscious of her surround- 
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ings, but presently she roused herself, 
and beckoning to a passing hansom, 
told the man to drive to Paddington. 

She leaned back against the leather 
cushioning, with a sensation of physi- 
eal relief which was almost pleasure. 
She might allow herself the blessed 
luxury of not thinking, during the 
short drive to the station: there was no 
time just now to unfold the bundle of 
hideous thoughts which must be faced 
and reasoned out, one by one, before 
she reached Colthurst that evening, 
and her mind was so tired that it was 
good beyond words to rest. 

To rest, yes, to rest the aching, quiv- 
ering brain by idle noting of the ob- 
jects fleeting past, the tall, narrow 
houses, the gaudy shop-fronts, the 
stream of passers-by, the tired horse’s 
head bobbing up and down against the 
dwindling perspective of drab-colored 
street. 

But then, she must think about Paul 
—hush, hush! Not yet, not till she was 
safe in the quiet railway-carriage, with 
a couple of hours’ journey before her, 
in an express train. She must see 
about her parcels, too, which she had 
arranged to call for at the cloak-room 
—those parcels which were the ostensi- 
ble reason for her day’s expedition to 
London. That would keep her busy at 
the station, and for the present she 
would force herself to take an interest 
in the outer world. 

What a dear little girl that was, all 
fluffy and white in her winter furs, and 
such a clever-looking man just behind 
her—so like Paul. 

Was it no use, then? Could she not 
have this one short respite from tor- 
ture? She felt very cold, and the face 
reflected in one of the little side-mir- 
rors looked white and drawn. 

A few minutes later she was seated 
in an empty compartment of her train, 
and the guard locked the door with 
that assiduity which is tip-produced. 

There lay her parcels, large and 
small, on the dusty blue cushions op- 
posite; the overheated foot-warmer 
tainted the air with an acrid smell, and 
she mechanically let down one of the 
It struck her as rather odd 


windows. 
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that she should object to a stuffy at- 
mosphere, when she was going to die 
so soon, and was moreover going to 
plot and plan for Paul to marry Effie. 
But then Anne had always had a 
mania for fresh air and cleanliness. 
Well, the Fates were not altogether 
cruel; as she had said to Doctor Wal- 
ton a while ago, death from heart-dis- 
ease was a clean way to die. 

How odd it was to watch the people 
on the platform, those happy people 
who had not received their death-war- 
rant, and who hurried or _ lounged, 
smiled, scolded, and fussed, in the grey 
gloom of the crowded station. 

Anne wondered if that handsome, 
ulster-clad young man was the hus- 
band of the fragile little woman whose 
bag and wraps he was so carefully 
-arrying; he looked as if he would keep 
the very winds of heaven from blowing 
on her too roughly, and just as they 
passed the carriage, she glanced up at 
him with a look in her big dark eyes 
which made Anne wince. So many, 
many happy people in the world, and 
she would have been quite content with 
a very few years—with Paul—and then 
she would have gone quietly. 

But now, she was going to have no 
years at all, and Effie Alleyne was to 
have Paul. 

The dull suburban streets and _ ter- 
races slipped past, the cold winter light 
filled the carriage, and Anne set open 
wide the door of her thoughts. 

She saw herself, now nearly two 
years ago, taking up her life again 
when it seemed broken by the death of 
her idolized father in the dear North 
country home, and choking back her 
tears, to smile upon the poor old aunt 
into whose lonely days she meant now 
to bring cheerfulness and love. She 
felt anew the peace and growing con- 
tent of the first few months, and then 
the stealing warmth and sweetness 
when Paul Heriot came back from In- 


“dia, and began to drop in for tea at 


Gable-Ends, and the friendship grew 
and strengthened. 

Then the sharp pang when local gos- 
sip told of an attachment between him 
and Effie Alleyne, before the fever for 











shooting big game seized upon him, 
and he set off on the modern equivalent 
for the Grand Tour. Bright, happy 
Effie, with her rosy face and curly hair, 
her cycling and golf, her thorough en- 
joyment of this world, and unwavering 
belief in an even more enjoyable fu- 
ture state. The squire’s eldest daugh- 
ter, her mother’s right hand in all 
things domestic, the stay of the rector, 
the prop of the Sunday-school. And 
now, this one more thing was to be 
added to her store of joys, to her, al- 
ready so richly dowered with love and 
youth and health—Anne was going to 
give back Paul to her. If, indeed, he 
had ever really loved her. 

But if Anne proved cold and distant, 
if he deemed her fickle, and her man- 
ner froze the fatal words upon his lips 
—if he never told the love, of whose ex- 
istence she was as certain as her own— 
then no rapture would have to be bur- 
ied deep in the damp earth of her 
grave, and he would find happiness in 
the arms of Effie Alleyne, his first, and, 
as manlike he would think, his only 
love. 

What did it matter if Anne’s heart 
broke in the process? In any case it 
could not last much longer, and her 
loss would be Paul’s gain. Any suffer- 
ing, any trial, only to save him from 
pain. 

The train was in the heart of the 
country now, and the brown ploughed 
lands lay to left and right. A misty 
purple which tinged the distant mass 
of beechwood told how the sap was 
swelling, and the sky to westward be- 
gan to redden for the sun's setting. <A 
dull calm seemed to take possession of 
her, as unlike peace as morphia-dreams 
are to healthy slumber. The bitterness 
of death was past; she knew the worst, 
and her mind was made up. While she 
had desperately hoped that the odd 
fainting-fits, the occasional spasms of 


tearing pain, which had been easily 
hidden from the loving but dimmed 


eyes of her old aunt, were but some 
passing indisposition, and not symp- 
toms of the fatal complaint which had 
carried off her father, so long had she 
kept at bay the possibility of parting 
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with Paul; but now that all doubt was 
at an end, she would be brave for his 
sake, and carry out her plan with all 
the resolution of which she was mis- 
tress. 

The speed of the train was beginning 
to slacken, a chilly twiligat shrouded 
the landscape, and Anne sat upright 
with a slight shiver. 

The dreaded journey was ended, and 
the victory over self won. It remained 
to be seen if her strength would hold 
out to the end. 

The old-fashioned brougham, with its 
fat brown horse and _ grey-headed 
coachman in his sober livery, was 
waiting for Miss Savile outside the sta- 





tion of the country town; the man 
touched his hat respectfully as she 
came out of the lamplight into the 


dusk, followed by a porter carrying her 
bulky parcels. 

“Has my aunt been well all day, 
Stevens?’ she asked, with her foot on 
the carriage-step. 

“Yes, m’m,” answered the old man, 
and touched up the lazy horse with his 
whip. 

The carriage rolled leisurely along 
between the dusky hedgerows towards 
Gable-Ends, and Anne closed her tired, 
strained eyes in the darkness. 


CHAPTER TT, 


“Since nothing all my love »vails,” 
The Last Ride. 

The butler gave it as his opinion that 
Miss Savile was with her aunt, and 
departed to let her know of Mr. Heri- 
ot’s visit. 

*aul strolled over to the fireplace, 
and let himself drop into his favorite 
armchair. It stood near the hearth, 
well within the cheerful glow of the 
logs; and with his head resting against 
its high-cushioned back, Paul could 
survey the dear old room at his leisure. 

The warm light, partly that of the 


wintry sunset outside, and partly 
ruddy firelight, fell softly on the quaint 
Japanese birds and flowers on the 


walls, and beautified the tender, faded 
tints of the old brocade curtains and 
hangings, which might have looked 
shabby in the white glare of noon. The 
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glazed chintz coverings of couches and 
chairs, the groups of stiff silhouettes 
and indifferently painted family min- 
iatures which dotted the walls, the 
heavy buhl cabinets and marble con- 
soles, all told of a bygone generation, 
but Anne’s taste and presence had 
made themselves felt here and there in 
modifying touches. 

A tall slender glass filled with cop- 
per-colored chrysanthemums stood on 
a clumsy claw-footed table, violets 
made a dim sweetness on the low 
Cairene stool near her chair, the furni- 
ture had been skilfully disarranged 
from its original stiffness of position, 
and some downy frilled cushions, and 
new books and magazines, gave the 
finishing touches of comfort. 

It was a room which had been lived 
in, where men and women had talked 
and laughed, dreamed and worked— 
perhaps, sometimes, sorrowed and 
wept. 

Paul Heriot loved the drawing-room 
at Gable-Ends for its own sake, for 
that intangible charm which such old 
rooms possess for sensitive natures, 
but chiefly he loved it as a harmonious 
background for Anne’s sweet personal- 
ity. It seemed so admirably to suit her 
gentle dignity, her low voice, her re- 
fined tastes; its very incongruities were 
pleasing, not jarring. 

How many quiet talks he and she 
had had in it, by winter firelight, amid 
summer scents and sounds; and now, 
he was hoping to take her away, to 
transplant her to the bareness of his 
bachelor home. But if she would 
come, if the gentle friendliness in her 
kind eyes should ever brighten into 
love, if indeed she could give him a 
tithe of the devotion which he was 
ready to pour out at her feet, then she 
should work her sweet will at Rush- 
cote, and all his life would be trans- 
formed. 

He could not tell if she loved him— 
Anne was too self-contained and self- 
respecting to wear her heart upon her 
sleeve; but he dared to hope. 

The opening door made him start up. 
She came in quickly, quietly, as was 


her wont. 
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“I am sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing, but I was writing a rather impor- 
tant letter for my aunt, which had to 
go by the afternoon post. It is finished 
now, and we will have some tea.” 

“How is Mrs. Lorraine?” 

“As well as usual, thank you, but of 
course that is not saying much. Her 
patience is marvellous, and her grati- 
tude for the tiniest services sometimes 
brings a lump into my throat!” 

He looked at her keenly, across the 
ruddy hearth, whose glow the gather- 
ing twilight seemed to intensify. 

“You are tired,” he said, almost 
abruptly. 

“I think not,” she replied nervously, 
and began to pour out the tea which 
had just been brought in, making quite 
unnecessary inquiries about cream and 
sugar, with evident intent to divert his 
attention from herself. 

But Paul was not to be baffled. He 
crossed over to the tea-table, and draw- 
ing up a low chair near her, began to 
stir his tea absently. 

“Why do you prevaricate? It is so 
unlike you. You are tired, and you 
know it. I believe you got fagged out 
yesterday—what took you up to 
town?” 

“How did you know I was in Lon- 
don?’ with a startled inflection in her 
voice. 

“I was informed of the fact when I 
called yesterday afternoon. I was 
much disappointed, as I had not seen 
you for nearly a fortnight.” 

“What a good memory you have! I 
am afraid I could not boast such ac- 
curacy as to dates.’”” Her laugh was a 
little forced, and a pained look crossed 
his face. She saw it, the first pained 
expression she had ever brought to the 
face she loved so well, and her heart 
ached at her own success. 

“Ce n’est que le premier pas qui 
cofite:” that is not always true—not 
when the way to be trodden lies over 
a loving woman’s heart. 

Her cup rattled a little as she set it 
down in the saucer, but her voice 
Was quite even as she said,— 

“Have you been hunting this week?” 

“No,” a little shortly. Then, as if 




















conscious of his ungraciousness, he 
added, “I have been rather busy over 
that article which you encouraged me 
to write. I found it entailed a good 
deal more expenditure of time and 
trouble than I had expected.” 

“What article?’ she inquired, in a 
voice which sounded horribly insincere 
in her own self-conscious ears. 

He started up angrily. 

“Upon my word, Anne, you are odd 
to-day—I cannot make you out at all! 
Why, I should never have dreamed of 
spoiling paper, and courting editors’ 
snubs, with my futile scribbling, if you 
had not urged, almost commanded, me 
to try and write out some of my expe- 
riences of sport in India, and send the 
result to Maga, and now you coolly ask 
what article? It is hardly kind or fair,” 
and striding hastily to the big west 
window, he stood looking out at the 
fading glories of the cloud-barred sun- 
set, with angry eyes which recked 
nothing of its beauty. It was the first 
time that he had called Anne by her 
Christian name, but they were both too 
much agitated to notice it. She 
clasped her little thin hands till the 
knuckles showed white beneath the 
straining skin, but she sat rigid, silent. 
His pain was nothing to hers, and she 
was but hurting him a little now, to 
save him from future agony. 

“Oh, I remember now, of course— 
how very stupid of me to forget! And 
so you find it troublesome to write? I 
am so sorry. Won’t you have another 
cup of tea? I don’t think the sunset is 
worth looking at now; it was glorious 
when I was in my aunt’s room. I 
could hardly attend to my writing for 
watching it. But now it has almost 
aded, so do come and amuse me.” 

He pulled himself together, already 
more than half ashamed of his out- 
burst, and left the window. Only he 
did not seek the low seat near Anne’s 
tea-table, but sat down in the arm- 
chair opposite. She took up her knit- 


ting, and began to knit rapidly, seek- 
ing, by the mechanical movement of 
her fingers, the poor feminine substi- 
tute for that mental sedative which 
men find in tobacco. 
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True to her sex, she made the first 
attempt to break the oppressive silence. 
Often before had there been quiet, rest- 
ful pauses in their happy talk, but 
never this strained and conscious still- 
ness. 

A piece of charred wood fell noisily 
on to the tiled hearth, and Garry, the 
old Skye terrier, moaned uneasily in 
his sleep. 

In desperation Anne uttered the first 
triviality which occurred to her. 

“The Wilsons are going to Florence 
this spring, I believe, and want to let 
their house for six months.” 

“So I heard,” rather stiffly; “I cannot 
imagine any one being foolish enough 
to take a place like The Beeches dur- 
ing that half of the year when there is 
neither hunting nor shooting. The Wil- 
sons must be very optimistic, if they 
really expect to get it off their hands!” 

“I fancy they will go abroad in any 
case; the girls have never been out of 
Sngland, and their mother, quite 
rightly, thinks it only fair to give them 
a chance of enlarging their minds.” 

“Not before it was needed—I don’t 
think I ever met a duller girl tham 
May Wilson, and her younger sister 
is almost as bad.” 

“But they are so good-natured,” said 
Anne vaguely. 

Such dreary vapid talk between 
Paul and her! It could not go on. 
Both seemed to feel it. He got up, and 
crossed over to his old seat. 

“Put down your knitting,” he said 
peremptorily, and the look in his dark 
eyes belied the tone of his voice. 

A sudden fear seized her. It was 
coming now, the moment which she 
dreaded, which she had been striving 
so hard to ward off; it would be upon 
her immediately, unless she proved 
herself brave, prompt, cruel. 

Her resolution triumphed over her 
weakness, and she raised her eyes to 
his, with a well-feigned glance of un- 
kind surprise; she knew only too well 
how the look would cut him. 

He reddened in the dim light, and 
sat awkwardly watching her busy fin- 
gers. 

Bewilderment, 








pain, anger, even a 
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species of fear, were all tugging at his 
heart, and confusing his brain; was 
this indeed Anne Savile, his gentle, 
courteous Anne, so uniformly sym- 
pathetic and gracious, and in whose 
grey eyes he had of late hoped that he 
saw a response to his love. 

Must he bring himself to believe that 
it was merely a cold reflection of his 
own devotion, that there was no real 
warmth below their clear’ surface. 
Twice already had she wounded him 
by word and look, during this short 
half-hour, and he felt sore and ruffled. 

Paul Heriot had that hasty temper 
and easily roused pride which often 
accompany much manly _ gentleness, 
and in the first access of hurt feeling 
he almost resolved to rise and go, to 
try if some weeks of his absence might 
not bring Anne to a kinder frame of 
mind. But his love for her was very 
warm and eager, and he resolved to 
stay a while longer, and see if he could 
not win back his gentle lady. Perhaps 
the fatigue of the day before had in 
truth been too much for her; it was 
always a source of regret to him to no- 
tice that Anne’s will often outstripped 
her physical strength, and probably 
this strange alteration in her manner 
was merely the result of overtaxed 
nerves. So he resolutely tried to be his 
usual cheery self, and racked his brain 
to think of interesting topics, but 
Anne did not change: perfectly polite, 
but obviously bored, she took her 
share in the stilted conversation, while 
her knitting-needles ciicked and glit- 
tered in the firelight, and her heart felt 
like a stone in her breast. It ached so 
maddeningly that she feared lest, in 
truth, the pain might be partly physi- 
eal, and the latent dread of possible ill- 
ness in Paul’s presence still further 
froze her lagging thoughts. He must 
not, should not, guess her secret—the 

yall of her resolve would never stand 
against the rushing flood of his love 
and pity. 


“What are you going to do this 
spring?’ she heard herself asking; 


“are you going to emulate the Wilsons, 
and go abroad also? You once men- 
tioned something of the sort.” 
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“Ah! you remembered that, 


then?” 
he exclaimed eagerly. It was good to 
find that he had not lost all interest in 
her eyes. 

“Yes; why not? Effie Alleyne re- 
minded me of it the other day, when 
she was regretting the possibility of 
your not being at their annual picnic 
to the Dene Woods—you know they al- 
ways celebrate her birthday in that 
way, if it is fine weather.” 

Her words fell coldly and clearly; no 
trace of personal interest lurked in 
their chilly tones. He caught his 
breath in what was more a sob than a 
sigh and stooped to pat Garry, who 
was now awake, and looking up at his 
troubled face with kind doggy eyes, 
the color of the sun-flecked shallows of 
the Highland river whose name he bore. 

Heriot moistened his dry lips before 
he spoke. Then he said, in a low, cu- 
riously tense voice,— 

“That plan was made months ago; I 
think it must have been as long since 
as last August that I first spoke of it. 


Lately, the idea of going away has 
grown very vague.” 
Anne gave an imperceptible start, 


and her cold, nervous fingers dropped 
a stitch. 

Weeks afterwards she found that 
unheeded slip grown into a veritable 
“Jacob’s Ladder,” and she smiled bit- 
terly as the irony of the connection 
struck her; if she took sufficient pains, 
she could pick up the material stitch, 
and restore order again to her work—- 
but what pains or striving would bring 
back her happiness, hopelessly spoilt 
and ruined by her own act, that winter 
afternoon. And yet, even then, in the 
dreary calm of her accomplished sacri- 
fice, she knew that she would not have 
recalled the past, even had it been pos- 
sible. 

“If I thought,” went on Heriot, and 
Anne gazed at him as if fascinated, 
unable to formulate any interruption, 
“that my going or staying would be of 
the very least interest a 

His speech remained forever unfin- 
ished; the sudden opening of the door 
let in a flood of lamplight and a slight 
girlish figure. 

















“I’ve exactly two minutes to spare, 
dearest Anne,” excinimed a_ fresh 
young voice, and a fresh young cheek, 
cool from the outer air, was pressed 
against Anne’s tired face. 

“Oh, how do you do, Paul? I didn’t 
see you at first in this dim light—how 
fond you are of keeping blind-man’s 
holiday, Anne! Oh, do give me some 
tea, darling; I am simply famishing, 
and there are some of those dear little 
eakes I like so much!” 

Effie Alleyne sat down on the rug at 
Anne’s feet, and turned up a rosy face 
to meet her smile. 

“I think you are always hungry, Ef- 


fie,” said the elder woman, as _ she 
handed her guest a cup of tea, and 


placed the dish of little cakes at her 
elbow. How young and fresh the 
girl’s face looked, in the light of the 
tall lamp which the butler had just 
brought into the room. 

“I believe I am,” said Miss Alleyne, 
with her frank laugh, “but I really 
have some excuse to-day; I have been 
frightfully busy all morning, and ever 
since lunch mother and I have been 
paying calls. I don’t think I know 
anything more exhausting.” 

“To one’s temper,” said Paul Heriot, 
with a rather rueful smile. He had 
felt desperately annoyed at first by Ef- 
fie’s sudden interruption, but he could 
not long resist the charm of her bright 
manner, and her merry laugh seemed 
to clear the overcharged atmosphere. 
Besides, perhaps after all it would be 
wiser to defer speaking of his hopes 
to Anne, until she had become her own 
serene self again. 

“Mother dropped me at the lodge, 
and is to call for me there at a quarter 
to six; I promised to be punctual, so as 
not to keep the precious horses wait- 
ing. She owed a call at Mrs. Cov- 
entry’s, and I persuaded her that she 
could quite well pay it alone. It 
seemed such ages since I saw you, 


dear,” and the girl laid a plump, capa- 
ble-looking hand on Anne’s knee. 
“Last Sunday, was it not?’ looking 
down at Effie affectionately. 
“I suppose it 
longer somehow. 


was, but it seems 
But what have you 
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been doing, you dear thing, that you 
look so tired? Paul, doesn’t Anne look 
worn-out?” Heriot looked doggedly at 
his boots, as he replied,— 

“The same thought struck me, but I 
fancy Miss Savile does not like com- 
ments on her appearance.” 

Anne flushed, and Effie looked puz- 
zled. 

“Well, at all events J shall say what 
I think, and that is that Anne has been 
overtiring herself, and ought to be 
petted and cossetted till she is well 
again.” 

“I think the art of petting is one you 
rather excel in, Effie,” said Paul, 
“judging from my recollection of how 
you used to spoil the small brothers 
and sisters, and put yourself as a buf- 
fer between them and righteous retri- 
bution.” 

“The manor would get on badly with- 
out Effie, I think,” said Anne softly; 
“some more tea, dear?” 

“Half a cup, please—‘just for a 
drink,’ as Bobby and Sue are so fond 
of saying. Have you been away from 
home, Paul? Father says you have not 
been hunting lately, and regretted that 
you should miss such capital runs.” 

“Mr. Heriot has been occupied with 
literary work, Effie; he is busy over an 
important sporting article.” 

“Paul turned author! Dear me, I 
shall feel quite frightened of you. Oh, 
Paul! I did not mean to vex you,” ex- 
claimed Effie in distress, as she caught 
sight of his quick frown. “I am really 
immensely interested, only I am such 
an ignoramus that I can’t help feeling 
a little in awe of any one who writes!’ 

“Miss Savile is under a misappre- 
hension,” said Heriot coldly, not even 
glancing towards Anne as he spoke. 
“I foolishly began an aimless effusion 
regarding some of my Indian experi- 
ences, and still more foolishly had the 
fatuity to mention the fact to Miss Sa- 
vile. But I have not the least inten- 
tion of continuing now.” 

The emphasis on the last word spoke 
volumes to poor Anne, but she held her 
peace, as Effie said, with laughing cen- 
sure,— 

“Oh you very indiscreet person! I be- 
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lieve Paul wanted to keep the whole 
matter dark, and then suddenly to sur- 
prise us all by appearing in print!” 

Effie never doubted, in her loyalty 
and ignorance, that Paul’s contribu- 
tion would be thankfully received by 
the most obdurate and critical editor. 

“If he had confided in me,” she added 
rather reproachfully, and looking full 
at Paul with her honest brown eyes, 
“I should have been as secret as the 
grave!” 

“I fancy the question of respecting a 
confidence depends very much upon 
the importance one attaches to it, Effie,” 
said Paul Heriot, and he rose as he 
spoke. He felt that he must go; the 
warmth of the wood-fire and the scent 
of violets oppressed him,—he wanted 
to be outside in the crisp winter 
air. 

Anne had been cold and indifferent 
and bored, and he had tried to be pa- 
tient; but this unkind, almost mean, 
violation of confidence was so utterly 
unlike the act of the woman he had 
known and loved, that he felt oddly 
out of place in the familiar drawing- 
room. It was as if some uncongenial 
stranger were clumsily trying to enter- 
tain him in Anne Savile’s absence. 

He would feel better outside, walk- 
ing down the avenue beside his little 
friend Effie, with the grassy borders 
crisping in the frost, and the low moon 
just swinging into sight over Rushcote 
Beacon. 

She at least was frank and true, al- 
ways the same reliable, sympathetic 
companion; their eyes met again just 
then, and a little warmth seemed steal- 
ing back to his chilled heart. 

“I must be going now, Effie, and if 
you don’t want to keep Mrs. Alleyne 
waiting, I think you ought to be mov- 
ing too. If you will let me, I will 
walk with you as far as the lodge.” 

“Oh, thank you, Paul, I shall be only 
too glad of your company! There is 
such a dark, creepy turn in the drive, 
just after you pass the old oak, that I 
always dislike passing through alone,” 
she added hastily, trying ingenuously 
to account for the gladness in her 
voice. 


Anne rose also, and fastened the 
girl’s furs carefully under the round 
white chin. The grey eyes and the 
brown met and rested for a moment; 
and the man, who stood just outside 
the yellow circle of lamplight, noted 
with an odd reluctance how the vivid 
coloring and youthful curves of the 
younger seemed to accentuate the pal- 
lor and fragility of the older woman. 

He felt sure that Anne was ill, but 
she evidently would have none of his 
sympathy. 

Well, time would show what were 
her real feelings, and it was worse 
than useless to linger now. ° 

“Are you ready, Effie?’ he said al- 
most curtly. She kissed Miss Savile 
impulsively on either cheek, and 
caught up her muff. 

Paul held out his hand to Anne. She 
laid her ice-cold one in his for a sec- 
ond, then let it drop wearily at her 
side. For a moment he hesitated, as 
if about to speak; then with a hasty 
“Good-bye, Miss Savile,” he joined the 
now impatient Effie, and the next min- 
ute the ponderous hall door slammed 
after them. 

Anne stood quite still for a moment 
or two, a tall, slender figure in the si- 
lent room; then a sudden impulse 
drove her to the window which com- 
manded the drive. 

She was just in time to see the two 
figures crossing a wide patch of moon- 
light, before disappearing into the black 
shadows cast by a belt of trees, and 
something hard and cold seemed to 
grip her heart as she gazed. 

The man looked so tall and strong 
so fitting a life-companion for the girl 
who walked briskly beside him, her 
warm furs and winter gown appearing 
of a uniform tint in the blanching 
moonlight. 

Doubtless the charm of her sweet 
reasonableness and happy vitality was 
already at work, smoothing away the 
furrowed irritation caused by Anne’s 
unkindness, and insensibly renewing 
the old habit of confidential inter- 
course with the friend of her childhood 
and youth. 

The tree shadows suddenly blotted 
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out the couple, and Anne pulled down 
the blind with a nervous jerk. 

She was beginning to clearly realize 
what it means to “toucher le fond du 
fond de la douleur.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.] 
F. A. HowpDen. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE BUCK-JUMPING OF LABOR. 

Any important strike suggests a 
number of considerations of far more 
general and far deeper interest than 
belongs to the question of whether the 
men engaged in it gain, or deserve to 
gain, the particular points they are 
contending for. These considerations 
are forced on us with exceptional 
clearness by a strike like that which 
is now in progress amongst the engi- 
neers. For the strikers are here the 
highest aristocracy of labor; they are 
well disciplined, the funds at their dis- 
posal are considerable, and they pos- 
sess and are guided by the best intelli- 
gence which the laboring classes, 
taken as a whole, can boast. They ac- 
cordingly may be held to represent the 
maximum strength which the laborers 
in any industry have been thus far 
able to acquire as a corporate body op- 
posed to those who employ them. The 
employers, on the other hand, have 
banded themselves together like the 
laborers, and they appear before us as 
a corporate body also; the result being 
that the struggle between the two is 
reduced practically to a_ struggle 
between the two individuals, each 
of whom meets the other as the 
personification of different powers. 
The great question, therefore, which 
we are unavoidably led to ask is, 
What are the nature and basis of the 
powers personified by each; and, in es- 
pecial, how far are those which are 
personified by the corporate laborer 
susceptible of further increase—or, in 
other words, what would they be were 
organization and combination carried 
to their utmost possible limits, and the 
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corporate laborer thus endowed with 
the means of doing everything of 
which he is conceivably capable? This 
question, which would suggest itself 
to the mind in any case, has been ex- 
plicitly forced on our attention by the 
language of many of the strike leaders 
themselves, who proclaim that the 
raising of wages, or the establishment 
of an eight hours working day, is 
merely a step to the achievement, on 
the part of the laborers, of the entire 
control of the whole industry of the 
country, and the ultimate elimination 
of the employing classes altogether. 
It is easy to see how ideas of this 
kind commend themselves to those 
who have tasted the pleasure of feel- 
ing their own capacity to paralyze or 
injure the enterprises on which the 
position of the employing classes de- 
pends. Finding out that they can, on 
this occasion and that, prevent such 
and such employers from proceeding 
with their business at all, they not un- 
naturally argue that by a little more 
organization, and especially by joint 
action with the laborers of other coun- 
tries, they will be able to have all the 
employers altogether at their mercy; 
nor is it unnatural that they should 
jump to the further conclusion that 
whatever they may be able to prevent 
the employers from doing they will, if 
not forcibly prevented, be able to do 
themselves. It is my object to show 
that this view of the matter is based 
on an entire misunderstanding of the 
fundamental facts of the situation; and 
that, let the organization of labor be 
as complete and universal as is possi- 
ble, it would not produce, nor would it 
even tend to produce, the kind of re- 
sult which the organizers of labor an- 
ticipate. What stands between these 
enthusiasts and the end they so much 
desire is not any incidental difficulty 
in uniting the forces at their disposal, 
but the fact that these forces them- 
selves are not at all what they think 
them to be; and that these, even if 
united and magnified to the utmost 
extent conceivable, would no more be 
equal to accomplishing what is ex- 
pected of them than would all the com- 
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positors of the world, by forming 
themselves into one vast trade union, 
become equal to composing the Gos- 
pels or Shakespeare’s plays. 

In order to understand this, we must 
realize the following points. The ulti- 
mate object of all the leaders of labor, 
whatever form their immediate de- 
mands may take, is to secure for the 
laborers an increased share of the 
wealth produced in those countries to 
which their influence reaches. The 
leaders of labor are, moreover, con- 
stantly declaring that as this share 
grows larger the hours of labor are to 
be less, diminishing from eight to 
seven, to six, or to five. We need not 
exaggerate their expectations as to 
this point; but they at all events indi- 
cate an assumption that the produc- 
tivity of labor will, hour for hour, be 
not less than it is, but will, on the 
contrary, be considerably and _ pro- 
gressively greater. It is therefore ob- 
vious that the extreme labor party of 
to-day does not propose to dispense 
with any one of the forces which con- 
tribute to the production of wealth at 
the present moment. 

Such being the case, then, let us con- 
sider, in a general way, what the 
main forces which contribute to con- 
temporary production are. So far as 
human agencies are concerned, we 
shall find that these forces are two. 
One is labor, and the other is the abil- 
ity by which labor is directed. Econ- 
omists have hitherto very much con- 
fused their discussions by applying 
the same name—that is to say, labor— 
to both. In a short volume called “La- 
bor and the Popular Welfare” I have 
pointed out the fatal errors that have 
resulted from this slovenly procedure. 
It is a source of error in the first place 
because labor has thus a meaning for 
the economist which does not corre- 
spond with its meaning in political 
discussion. For the economist it in- 
cludes mental exertion as well as man- 
ual; in political discussion it includes 
manual labor only. But, what is still 
worse, this use of a common name for 
two things which economists at all 
events recognize as veing not quite 


identical is that it has prevented even 
economists from defining, and indeed 
from clearly seeing, what the essen- 
tial difference between the two is. La- 
bor, as the word is understood in every 
practical discussion in which the 
claims of laborers are opposed to those 
of other classes, is a species of exer- 
tion which, as made by each individ- 
ual, is confined to the performance of 
some particular task, such as the 
wheeling of a barrow, the laying of a 
brick, the filing of a piece of metal, or 
the taking tickets at the turnstile of an 
exhibition. Ability is a form of exer- 
tion on the part of an individual which 
is capable of affecting simultaneously 
the labor of an indefinite number of 
individuals, and thus hastening or per- 
fecting the accomplishment of an in- 
definite number of tasks. In order to 
make clear this difference between the 
two, I will quote an illustration given 
by me in the volume just referred to. 


Let us take some machine whose effi- 
ciency is in proportion to the niceness with 
which its parts are finished. The skilled 
workman whose labor finishes such parts 
contributes by doing so to the efficiency of 
that one machine only. He does nothing 
to influence the labor of any other work- 
man, or to facilitate the production of any 
other machine similar to it. But the man 
who, by his inventive ability, makes the 
machine simpler, or introduces into it some 
new principle, so that, without requiring 
so much or such skilled labor to construct 
it. it will, when constructed, be twice as 
eflicient as before, may by his ability affect 
individual machines without number, and 
increase the efficiency of the labor of 
many millions of workmen. 


Such, then, being the nature of the 
two human agencies that are con- 
cerned in the production of wealth, let 
us consider next a truth which can be 
rendered equally evident. it is this. 
All progress that has been made in the 
productivity of human exertion, be- 
yond the very slight progress made by 
primitive and uncivilized communities. 
has been made and is maintained by 
ability, not by labor. The utmost goal 
or neight which can be reached by la- 
bor is a certain development of dex- 


terity or manual skill. Now, so far as 
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skill is concerned, human beings had 
reached a point in ancient Greece and 
Rome, as the art of gem-engraving will 
testify, which has never since been 
passed; and indeed, with regard to 
many manual arts, we may say the 
same of the prehistoric lake-dwellers. 
They were capable of doing work with 
their hands which could not for nice- 
ness and accuracy be surpassed by any 
mechanic on the banks of the Thames 
to-day. The sole productive agency 
which has brought about historical 
progress has been ability, or those di- 
verse faculties by which man’s sta- 
tionary skill is made to apply itself in 
a number of progressive ways. But 
progress does not depend on progres- 
sive invention only. It depends also 
on that species of ability which con- 
sists in the power of organizing and 
constantly reorganizing bodies and de- 
tachments of laborers, so that their 
increasingly various tasks shall, with 
the utmost precision and the utmost 
economy of effort, conduce to some sin- 
gle end. Even the more thoughtful 
amongst the Socialists have lately 
been constrained to admit that in any 
advanced civilization the productivity 
of labor depends on the business abil- 
ity by which the laborers are managed. 
In other words, every increase in the 
productivity of economic exertion is 
caused and maintained only by men of 
ability imposing their orders on the la- 
borers, or by the laborers submitting 
themselves to the orders of the men of 
ability. 

Accordingly, since, as we have seen, 
the ultimate aim of the labor leaders 
involves not only the maintenance but 
the increase of man’s present powers 
of production—for otherwise wages 
per hour would fall or could never rise 
—labor must continue to submit itself 
to the orders of ability as heretofore. 
It is therefore evident that labor, 
as labor, is quite incapable by itself of 
producing that wealth on the contin- 
ued production of which the whole 
hopes of the labor party depend; and 
thus to suppose that trade unionism, 
as representing labor, will ever obtain, 
or can even tend to obtain, the com- 
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plete control of industry is to suppose 
what is not only improbable, but im- 
possible and self-contradictory. 

The only thinkable meaning which 
can be attached to the hope or the pre- 
diction that the forces represented by 
trade unionism can ever, except at the 
expense of destroying industry alto- 
gether, drive the present employing 
and directing classes from their posi- 
tion is a meaning totally different from 
that which the language of the labor 
leaders expresses, and on which their 
claims on behalf of labor avowedly 
and  ostentatiously depend. This 
meaning must be that the forces repre- 
sented by trade unionism are emphati- 
cally not what they are at present de- 
clared to be—namely, the forces of 
labor, or, in other words, those produc- 
tive powers which belong to, and are 
exerted by, the laboring classes gen- 
erally, as opposed to the productive 
powers which belong to, and are ex- 
erted by, such men as the director of 
industry, the pioneer of commerce, or 
the inventor; but that, on the contrary. 
instead of being opposed to these last, 
they include them. Let us see what 
this comes to, put into more concrete 
terms. It comes to one of two things: 
either to a statement that the em- 
ployees in any industry—let us take, 
for example, the engineering and ship- 
building industries in this country—are 
all of them able not only to perform 
their present manual tasks, but to di- 
rect and organize the work of an en- 
tire establishment, to design gigantic 
ships as well as to rivet their plates, 
to co-ordinate the efforts of thousands 
of pairs of hands, and to perform the 
most complicated mental tasks as well 
as the simplest physical ones; or else it 
comes to a statement that in every 
shipbuilding yard some of the em- 
ployvees, though not all, are capable of 
fulfilling these more difficult functions 
as well as the men who at present con- 
trol the business, and the men of sci- 
ence and the inventors who are in 
practical partnership with them. 

Now, the first of these statements 
would be obviously false and absurd. 
It has just been mentioned that even 
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Socialists are now coming to recognize 
that ability is a factor which is as es- 
sential to production as labor is. It 
may now be mentioned, further, that 
these same Socialists are coming to 
recognize also that, whilst the faculty 
of labor is universal, the various fac- 
ulties which make up business ability 
are in their higher forms as excep- 
tional as they are important. “Busi- 
ness ability,’ Mr. Sidney Webb ad- 
mits, is a greater “monopoly” than 
even land or capital. Thus, even if the 
classes which are represented by trade 
unions really do possess amongst their 
ranks as much business ability as at 
present exists outside them, this merely 
means that, whilst the trade unionists 
as a body represent labor, they contain 
amongst their number a minority who, 
as soon as the occasion offers, will 
leave the ranks of labor and come to 
represent something else—that is to 
say, not labor, but the faculties by 
which labor is directed. If, then, 
trade unionism, as it is at present, 
were ever to render the position of the 
employing classes intolerable, and 
finally to succeed in crushing them out 
of existence, it could only continue the 
production on which the hopes of the 
unionists depend by practically undo- 
ing the very work it had just accom- 
plished, and calling on new masters to 
take the place of the old. Accordingly, 
when our labor leaders say that labor, 
by means of unionism, will ultimately 
acquire the complece control of indus- 
try, they can mean only that amongst 
the ranks of those who are at present 
working as laborers, and who are or 
may become unionists, there are a cer- 
tain number of men who are men of 
ability in disguise; who will fling, 
when the time arrives, the disguise of 
labor away, and, possessing as they 
do all the talent of the existing em- 
ployers, will step in and triumphantly 
take their place. 

Certain Socialistic writers, who have 
dimly perceived this truth, have en- 
deavored to minimize its anti-Socialis- 
tic significance by maintaining that, 


though the average laborers would be 
governed by their intellectual superi- 
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ors, their superiors would be elected 
and also removable by themselves, so 
that no order would be obeyed, and 
no innovation tolerated, unless they 
were fully understood and sanctioned 
by the average laborers collectively. 
It is difficult to imagine anything more 
fantastic than this argument. The en- 
tire history of industrial progress has 
been a history of inventions the very 
nature of which was unintelligible to 
the average mind, until average labor 
had blindly assisted in testing and 
realizing them; whilst the more impor- 
tant of them were received with de- 
rision, or encountered the fiercest an- 
tagonism. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that if no great steamship could 
be built until all those laborers em- 
ployed on it could approve on reason- 
able grounds of the tasks they were 
ordered to execute, no great steamship 
would ever be built again. As to the 
general conditions of their labor, the 
hours, and the rates of wages, the av- 
erage laborers, under the circumstances 
now in question, would no doubt be 
able to impose their wishes on their 
superiors as under existing circum- 
stances they can impose them on their 
employers; but to do this is a totally 
different thing from exerting any influ- 
ence on the character of their various 
technical tasks. Supposing, for in- 
stance, that some genius in the future 
should invent a successful flying ma- 
chine, the fact that the laborers em- 
ployed to make its various parts 
should refuse to make them if they 
were required to work for more than 
eight hours a day on them, or unless 
they were provided with stuffed arm- 
chairs in the workshop, would not in- 
dicate on their part any capacity what- 
ever to pronounce an opinion on what 
the shapes of the parts should be, the 
materials of which they should be 
made, or the mechanism of the ma- 
chine generally. The upshot, there- 
fore, of the whole matter is this—that 
whatever power labor as a productive 
agent may possess, it can never, ex- 
cept at the expense of destroying that 
power or diminishing it, shake itself 
free of the autocratic government of 














ability, whether the possessors of abil- 
ity are the existing employing classes 
or a new minority of able men detach- 
ing itself from the mass of laborers. 

The great error which those persons 
commit who imagine that the forces 
represented by trade unionism can 
ever, in any true sense, obtain the con- 
trol of industry, depends on their con- 
founding what the laborers do as la- 
borers with what they can do as ordi- 
nary human beings. Trade unionism 
undoubtedly does endow them with 
powers which they would not possess 
otherwise; and it is conceivable that 
an extension of trade unionism, which 
is possible even if not probable, may 
some day enlarge these powers to their 
utmost theoretical limit. But the pow- 
ers thus enlarged could not be indus- 
trial powers. They would not be pow- 
ers on which the production of wealth 
depended, or which could provide a 
man who possessed them with suste- 
nance for a single day. The great 
weapon—the great fighting implement 
—of the trade union is the strike; but 
strikes, though peculiar hitherto to the 
laboring classes, have no more to do 
with labor as a productive force than 
the discipline, the training, and the 
manceuvring of a corps of volunteers 
who are lawyers have to do with the 
niceties of company or patent law. 
This fact, though plain enough when 
we once reflect on it, is generally 
overlooked both by those who desire 
the triumph of trade unionism and by 
those who dread it; and thus the hopes 
of the one class and the fears of the 
other rest to an equal extent on a 
wholly unreal basis. It is therefore a 
fact on which it is particularly desira- 
ble to insist, and which requires to be 
explained at greater length and with 
more emphasis than its simple charac- 
ter would otherwise demand or war- 
rant. 

Let us consider, then, what is the 
precise nature of those powers with 
which trade unionism has endowed the 
laboring classes. The foundation of 
those powers has been indicated in an 
observation which has been made al- 
ready—that trade unionism, for all 
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purposes of industrial dispute, tends to 
form masses of laborers into one sin- 
gle laborer, so that the employers, if 
they quarrel with him or refuse to con- 
cede his terms, shall be unable to find 
any one who can take his place. If 
we care to do so, we may imagine the 
combination of laborers extending it- 
self over the whole world, and embrac- 
ing all employments; but the maximum 
power which labor could acquire in 
this way would be probably reached 


by combinations less extensive than 
this—by international union amongst 
the laborers in each industry, or 


amongst such of them as might, under 
existing circumstances, be possibly, if 
not united, induced to undersell each 
other. The engineers, for example, 
would acquire the greatest power 
which the methods of unionism could 
conceivably, under any circumstances, 
secure for them, if all the mechanics 
in Europe and America, as well as in 
the United Kingdom, were so bound 
together into a single body that the 
terms demanded by its members in one 
country or locality should be enforced 
by the refusal of all the other mem- 
bers to work in that country or local- 
ity on any terms less favorable. But 
these conditions can be described in 
a simpler way still, for the essence of 
the situation they would bring about is 
this: they would confer on the laborers 
who were in the service of each em- 
ployer a monopoly of the entire labor 
force which it would be in his power 
to employ; this monopoly would be the 
source of all their strength. The la- 
borers, therefore, employed by any one 
firm or master, if only they are secure 
from competition on the part of any 
other laborers, and if at the same time 
they are completely united amongst 
themselves, so as to form practically 
one single laborer instead of many, 
will afford us as complete a represen- 
tation of labor in a state of com- 
bination as any number of such cor- 
porate laborers combined into a _ yet 
larger unit. We must, however, in 
order to bring our supposition into ac- 
cordance with contemporary facts, 
recollect that the employers are as ca- 
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pable of combination as their men; and 
if we attribute to the laborers in the 
service of any one employer a mo- 
nopoly of the labor which he could by 
any possibility employ, we must sim- 
ilarly attribute to this employer a 
monopoly of those abilities by which 
ine strenpzth and skill of the laborer 
ean be directed to any advantage. 
The situation, therefore, which trade 
unionism, if developed to the utmost 
point conceivable, would bring about 
may be represented in the following 
manner. We may figure each indus- 
try in any country as being in the 
hands of two individuals, and two 
only, and absolutely incapable of be- 


ing transferred to any others. One of 
these individuals—namely, the cor- 
porate laborer—we must figure as a 


giant who is so strong and dexterous 
that he can do almost anything if he 
is shown what to do, how to do it, and 
when to do it, but if left to himself 
would be in a state of blank bewilder- 
ment, not knowing on what to expend 
his strength, or to what precise pur- 
poses to apply his skill, and, indeed, 
hardly able to keep his huge body 
alive. The second individual—namely, 
the employer—we must figure, on the 
contrary, as a small man who sits on 
the shoulder of the first, and con- 
stantly directs his movements to such 
good purpose that a mass of wealth is 
produced which not only renders the 
small man extremely opulent, but also 
provides the giant with an abundant 
and improving diet quite unobtainable 
by his own unaided exertions. And 
now let us that the giant, 
rightly or wrongly, suspects the little 
man of taking too much of this wealth 
for himself, or that he is indisposed to 
work so long as the littlke man makes 
him, or is dissatisfied with any of the 
conditions which the littkhe man _ im- 
poses on him. How can the giant— 
this Briareus, this army of laborers in 
one—secure the additional portion 
which he has come to tell himself is 
his due, or the diminution of his hours 
of labor or any other concession he 
may desire? It is nothing to the point 


suppose 


to say that he will do so by combina- 
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tion, for he is combination; he is com- 


bination in its most perfect form. The 
sole question is, What will combina- 
tion enable him to do? 

The answer to this question will be 
clearer and more self-evident if we 
alter our figure somewhat, and if, with- 
out intending any insult to labor— 
which would in the strict as well 
in the common sense of the word be 
an impertinence—we represent cor- 
porate labor not as a giant, but as an 
animal—let us say a horse or donkey— 
which the little man drives or rides, 
and which, by submitting to the little 
man’s mastership, is fed and housed in 
a manner that would be unattainable 
by it if it ran wild. Now, if such an 
animal wished for more food and for 
less work, and were conscious that 
both its food and work were regulated 
by the man who rode or drove it, what 
could it do to secure for itself the food 
or leisure desired by it? The only 
courses of conduct that would be open 
to it are quite obvious. It could do, 
and it could do only, what would be 
done by any other animal. It might 
become restive, it might jib or shy, or 
it might stand stock-still. If we sup- 
pose it to be driven, it might lie down 


as 


in the shafts; or if we suppose 
it to be ridden, it might endeavor 


to throw its rider. Its utmost power 
would be in the achievement of the art 
of buck-jumping, by which the rider 
would be thrown from its back and 
most probably crippled. The more 
carefully we consider the utmost con- 
ceivable power which the laborers, as 
opposed to the employers, can achieve 
in the domain of industry, the more 
clearly shall we see that these powers 
are strictly those pos- 
sessed by a horse or donkey of thwart- 
ing, of inconveniencing, of throwing. 
or of injuring its rider or its driver. 
They are purely obstructive powers; 
they are essentially non-productive; 
they are no more able to provide even 
a portion of that wealth an increased 
share of which they are put into oper- 
ation to secure than a horse which in- 
dulges in buck-jumping when it is not 
conciliated with sugar is able to man- 


analogous to 

















ufacture a sugar-loaf by the perform- 
ance of this trick; or than a costermon- 
ger’s donkey which lies down in a ford, 
because it is not allowed a bite at the 
cabbages in the cart behind it, is able 
to fulfil by doing so the functions of a 
market gardener. 

Still, the fact remains that obstruc- 
tive powers like these are capable of 
securing for their possessors some of 
the concessions they desire, just as a 
horse which indulges in buck-jumping 
when ill-used or over-ridden will by 
this means secure for itself more con- 
siderate treatment. Let us, then, ask, 
What are the limits to the concessions 
which the corporate animal labor can 
wring from its rider or driver by turn- 
ing restive, by lying down, or by buck- 
jumping? The answer cannot be given 
in any exact form, but it is easy to 
name the facts on which the limits de- 
pend. If the corporate animal labor 
could produce al it wanted without 
aid from its rider, and if its rider, so 
far as it was concerned, played no 
other part than that of preventing it 
from seizing on the coveted produce, 
it could by throwing its rider and pre- 
venting him from re-mounting gain 
everything that there could possibly be 
to gain. But since the coveted produce 
would be unattainable without the 
rider’s help, the animal would, by get- 
ting rid of him altogether, be worse off 
than it would be by tamely submitting 
to his discipline. The full exertion of 
its strength, therefore, would defeat 
its own ends. The animal must make 
to the rider concessions equivalent to 
those which it demands for itself, and, 
whilst exacting considerate treatment 
in return for submission, it must make 
such submission in return for consid- 
erate treatment as will enable the rider 
to guide it and render the saddle tol- 
erable to him. Within the limits thus 
indicated labor may conceivably do 
much to improve its own position. 
How much it can do will depend on its 
owh common sense; and the demands 
which, within these limits, it makes 
from time to time must each be judged 
on its own merits. It is perfectly 
within its rights, from every point of 
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view, in using those obstructive pow- 
ers which as a corporate animal it pos- 
sesses. All I desire to point out here 
is that these powers are obstructive 
only. They have no tendency what- 
ever to develop into a substitute for 
the powers of the rider or driver 
against whom they are directed. In 
other words, trade unionism, though it 
may secure many industrial reforms, 
has no tendency to bring about any in- 
dustrial revolution, unless it be a rev- 
olution by which all civilized industry 
would be ruined, and which would im- 
poverish the employed even more hope- 
lessly than the employers. 

The only practical danger’ with 
which the development of trade unions 
threatens the community lies not in 
the possibility of their obtaining the 
control of industry, but in the possi- 
bility of their attempting to do so. It 
lies in the danger of labor mistaking 
the nature of the power which it ac- 
quires by combination, and imagining 
that, because it can obstruct and dis- 
locate production, it can direct produc 
tion; for as much harm can be done by 
attempting what is impossible as by 
achieving what is disastrous. As has 
been said already, if the trade unions 
of to-day could gather into their ranks 
all the laborers of the civilized world, 
could ruin the existing employers and 
drive them from their present posi- 
tions, labor thus incorporated could 
continue the business of production 
only by submitting itself to a new set 
of masters as able and as enterprising 
as the old; and even if such men were 
to be found amongst those who are at 
present laborers or representatives of 
labor, they would cease to be either 
the moment they became masters. 

This is shown plainly enough by the 
fact that a large number of the great- 
est employers of the modern world 
have begun as laborers, and very likely 
as trade unionists; and no doubt not 
a few of the employers of the immedi- 
ate future are to be found amongst the 
ranks of the trade unionists now: but 
they will only become employers by 
showing themselves to be possessed of 
powers entirely different from those 
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which they represent as trade union- 
ists, and they will cease to represent 
the latter when they begin to exercise 
the former. Many enthusiasts are 
blinded to this truth by a fact which 
really affords an interesting proof of 
it. The class of men who are com- 
monly called labor leaders, and who 
are foremost in the attempt to domi- 
nate and dictate to the employers—the 
organizers and managers of trade 
unions, the instigators of strikes, and 
so forth—are many of them men of re- 
markable energy, will-power, and re- 
source of a certain kind; and seeing 
that they, in spite of their exceptional 
faculties, come forward as the cham- 
pions not of the employers but the la- 
borers, their admirers imagine that in 
these men we have a class who will 
be able to direct industry as efficiently 
as the employers do now, but will, 
though separated from the laborers by 
their functions, remain united with 
them by their sympathies and their in- 
terests. Now, it is of course not im- 
possible that there may here and there 
be a man of ability who, though sep- 
arated from the mass of laborers by 
his exceptional productive powers, is 
yet willing, so far as the interests of 
the laborers are concerned, to take 
sides with them against himself in his 
sapacity of their employer or director; 
but such men are at present certainly 
not common, and there is nothing in 
the powers evinced by our so-called 
labor leaders to indicate that they will 
become more common in the future. 
On the contrary, the powers of the la- 
bor leaders, the more carefully we con- 
sider them, will be found to point to a 
precisely opposite conclusion. 

I have no wish to indulge in any irri- 
tating personalities. I shall therefore 
confine myself to a general statement; 
though, indeed, in what I am about to 
say no taunt or insult is intended, but 
merely a statement of a broad and re- 
markable fact. Considerable as the 


powers may be which many of the 
labor leaders may have possessed or 
may possess at this moment, they have 
not been powers by which the effi- 
ciency of civilized industry is either 


advanced or maintained. Some of 
these men doubtless have been and are 
skilful manual laborers; but not one 
of them has belonged to that class of 
master-minds who, by invention, en- 
terprise, or industrial generalship, ren- 
der labor, whilst stationary as meas- 
ured by its amount and quality, 
more and more efficient as measured 
by the result produced. So far as 
the labor leaders have influenced pro- 
duction at all, they have influenced it 
by resisting improved industrial meth- 
ods, not by devising or introducing 
them. In other words, they have or- 
ganized productive laborers, but they 
have never shown themselves capable 
of organizing productive labor; and the 
object with which they have organized 
the laborers has been not only not pro- 
duction, it has been the stoppage of 
production. It has been not to help 
the laborers to produce more, but to 
prevent them from producing any- 
thing. The exceptional faculties, there- 
fore, shown by the so-called labor lead- 
ers—if we still may use the common 
but inaccurate term—instead of indi- 
“ating that the contemporary labor 
movement comprises any of those 
forces necessary for controlling indus- 
try, and for increasing or even main- 
taining our present power of wealth 
production, in an exceedingly striking 
manner prove the precise contrary; 
and the proof will become the more 
conclusive the more carefully we ex- 
amine it. 

The marked deficiency in the labor 
leader of any of those faculties which 
make industry more and more produc- 
tive, and to which the material prog- 
ress of the whole world has been due, 
might be set down as an accident from 
which no conclusion could be drawn. 
if it were not a fact of which there are 
two natural explanations. One is, that 
the task which the labor leaders have 
accomplished successfully is inealeu- 
lably easier than the task for which 
they have shown no aptitude. To or- 
ganize obstruction, which they contin- 
ually do, is a very simple thing; to or- 
ganize production, which they have 
never done, is a very difficult thing; 
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and the power to do the one is in con- 
sequence common, whereas the power 
to do the other is, by comparison, very 
rare. A hundred thousand men could 
organize the blowing up of the Forth 
Bridge for every one man who could 
superintend the building of it. The 
other explanation is that if the labor 
leaders did, as a fact, possess the fac- 
ulties necessary for successfully or 
ganizing production, they would be 
organizing it and making their for- 
tunes by it, and would not be organiz- 
ing obstruction. It may be argued 
that to say this implies a cynical view 
of human nature. It is quite unimpor- 
tant whether the view is cynical or not. 
It is at all events a true view. As a 
matter of fact, however, there need be 
nothing cynical about it. If any of 
the labor leaders were capable of or- 
ganizing production, we may assume 
that they would be making fortunes. 
if not for themselves, at all events for 
the benefit of “the cause.” Yor in- 
stance, if the amalgamated engineers 
possessed amongst their ranks any 
men of commanding industrial genius, 
they would invest their funds by sup- 
plying these men with capital, so that 
they might start a business the profits 
of which would go to the union. In 
reality they do nothing of the kind. 
They invest their 300,000/. in ordinary 
securities, like any other investor, and 
wisely abstain from attempting to ex- 
ercise any control over the various en- 
terprises from which the interest on 
their capital is derived, and on the con- 
tinued prosperity of which the safety 
of their principal depends. This is a 
proof, if any proof were wanted, that 
combination has done nothing to en- 
able them to employ themselves or to 
retain among their ranks anybody ca- 
pable of employing them. 

Would space permit of it, I might 
emphasize this point further by show- 
ing how confused and childish, so far 
as all general economic questions are 
concerned, the reasoning of the leaders 
in the engineers’ strike has been. But 
I refrain from doing so for reasons 
other than those of space. The obser- 
vations which I have made in this 
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short paper, though suggested by the 
engineers’ strike, have no exclusive 
reference to it. They refer to strikes 
generally, and have nothing to do with 
the question of whether the demands 
of the engineers on the present occa- 
sion be right or wrong. My eniy aim 
has been to point out that the growing 
power which labor is said to be ac- 
quiring is of quite a different nature 
from what is popularly supposed, and 
very much more limited—that it is 
merely, as I have said, a power like 
that of an animal, who requires a rider 
to guide it, of kicking the rider off; and 
that it can employ even this power to 
a limited extent only unless it is pre- 
pared to injure itself even more seri- 
ously than him. 

W. H. MALLock. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
MAURICE MAETERKLINCK.' 

Maeterlinck as yet has hardly been 
taken in England with the seriousness 
to which he is entitled. The “Flemish 
Shakespeare” has been the object of 
many an unworthy insular gibe from 
those who would see a national insult in 
the mere naming of any foreign writer, 
however eminent, in the same breath 
with our immortal playwright; and an 
undiscerning public, left to its own re 
sources, has naturally failed to recog- 
nize a great ethical teacher in one who 
has presented himself before them, not 
without humor, as a writer of “petits 
drames pour marionettes.” 

The average reader has derived alter- 
nate pleasure and amusement from the 
rhythmical lines, the weird repetitive 
effects, the haunting harmonies of 
word and form, in the weaving of which 
the Flemish dramatist displays such 
marvellous dexterity; and if he has 
taken advantage of the very rare oppor- 
tunities that Londoners have enjoyed 
for seeing these same dramas performed 


1“Le Trésor des Humbles.” By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Société du Mercure de France, 
Paris. ‘The Treasureof the Humble.’’ Trans- 
lated by Alfred Sutro. George Allen. London, 
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on the stage, he has probably made fun 
of the artless simplicity of the present- 
ment, and of the total absence of stage- 
craft commonly understood. It 
seems to have occurred to very few on 
this side of the Channel that Maurice 
Maeterlinck, by far the most brilliant 
member of that striking literary revival 
of recent years which has had for its 
birthplace the banks of the Scheldt, will 
stand before future students of nine- 
teenth-century literature as one of the 
leaders in the great revolt against ma- 
terialism, which surely, whether in art 
or in religion, is the distinctive feature 
of this final decade. In this revolt, to 
which all that is best in the work of the 
rising generation of writers and poets 
in France testifies to-day, the Franco- 
Belgian school has contributed a note- 
worthy share, and to Maeterlinck em- 
phatically belongs the honor of having 
carried the new spirit into the domain 
of dramatic art, the most circumscribed 
of all by tradition and convention, and 
the into which—depending as it 
does for success on the instantaneous 
appreciation of the public—it is the most 
difficult to introduce fresh ideals and 
unfamiliar presentments. ‘To say upon 
the stage what has never been said be- 
fore, to convey impressions which no 
dramatic author has attempted as yet to 
reduce within the compass of eye and 
ear, to dispense deliberately with all 
those external aids and mechanical 
contrivances which have be 
regarded essential attributes of 
dramatic representation, in order that 
the spiritual significance of the action 
may the more easily dominate the 
merely external presentment, are surely 
ideals which should command immedi- 


as 


one 


come to 


as 


ate admiration and sympathy, even 
when—as I am quite willing to admit— 
the execution has not always been 


above criticism. But to all this the En- 
glish public seems to have remained 
frankly indifferent. Their interest, 
such as it is, has been mainly arrested 
by the exteriorities of Maeterlinck’s 
dramatic writings: they have not pene- 
trated the symbolism that lies hidden 
beneath the playful assumption of al- 
most childish ingenuousness in which 
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the poet is impelled at times to envelop 
his thought, and over the most startling 
of his dramatic innovations, inspired as 
a rule by the need of finding adequate 
expression for some overmastering 
spiritual truth, they have smiled indul- 
gently as over the amiable eccentrici- 
ties of some foreign mountebank. 

The truth is that, as emphatically as 
Ibsen, Maeterlinck has a message for 
humanity, a gospel to preach, an ethical 
system to unfold. He too aspires to be 
a teacher as well as a dramatist; and it 
is doubtless because he has realized the 
necessity of reducing his interpretation 
of life to a more simple and definite ex- 
pression than—with all the latitude he 
has allowed himself—has proved prac- 
ticable in his dramas, that he has re- 
cently collected and published a little 
volume of essays under the character- 
istic title, “Le Trésor des Humbles,” the 
recent translation of which into English 
ought finally to dispel all previous mis- 
conceptions concerning him. Here we 
have the Gospel of Life according to 
Maeterlinck, and within its pages we 
find the clue with which to unravel the 
mystical riddles of “L’Intruse,” “Les 
Aveugles,” and “Pelléas et Mélisande.” 
It is a book full of spiritual thought and 
subtle discrimination, pervaded by a 
gentle optimism which inspires those 


who are weary of the unfathomable 
problems of life to a fresh courage, 


while on the literary side it opens up 
many a suggestive note on the true 
vocation of literature of peculiar ap- 
positeness for English critics at the 
present moment. 

On me, I confess, few books of the day 
have exercised so great a fascination as 
“Le Trésor des Humbles.” It is em- 
phatically not a volume to be skimmed 
through hastily, like a novel from 
Mudie, and flung aside. Rather it is a 
book deserving of an exquisite binding, 
to be kept by one, that it may be studied 
leisurely and at one’s ease, emptying 
one’s mind of the bustling materialism 
of life. And under these conditions the 
reader may find himself transported to 
a new world, full of mystical wonders, 
whose very existence hitherto he has 
only half suspected, now brought as it 



























were within his grasp. I do not sug- 
gest that Maeterlinck is a profound and 
original thinker; rather he is a man of 
exceedingly sensitive perceptions, care- 
fully and rightly cultivated, who from 
his childhood upwards has stood a step 
nearer to the unseen realities of life 
than the majority of his compeers. He 
is a poet gifted with a spark of the di- 
vine flame, but he is also a scholar for 
whom the great writers and teachers of 
the past hold marvellous secrets and 
eternal truths to be mastered only by 
humble study. And thus he possesses 
the charm of a wide and sympathetic 
culture in addition to the attraction of 
his own poetic gifts. And above all, he 
possesses the incomparable gift of 
style—delicate, pellucid, harmonious, 
and yet with a strange tenacity of 
power, a haunting rhythm, and, when 
requisite, an admirable cleanness of 
outline. Maeterlinck does not for a mo- 
ment conceal—and hence the charge of 
undue plagiarism which has sometimes 
been levelled against him cannot, I 
think, be fairly maintained—the various 
sources from which he has gleaned 
those intellectual riches which he has 
assimilated with such happy results. 
He tells us frankly and gratefully in 
these prose essays how he has sat at 
the feet of Plato and Plotinus, of 
Marcus Aurelius and Carlyle; how he 
has absorbed the mysticism of pagan- 
ism and the mysticism of Christianity; 
how he has lingered lovingly in the pure 
contemplative atmosphere of the Ad- 
mirable Ruysbroeck and his contem- 
poraries, has familiarized himself with 
the intellectual conceptions of Novalis, 
and has felt at home in the gentle do- 
mestic transcendentalism of Emerson, 
whom he characteristically describes 
as “the kindly morning shepherd of pale 
fields green with a new-born optimism.” 
He is indeed an eclectic in spiritual 
matters, clinging to no school, and 
identifying himself with no prophet. 
On a foundation of Neo-Platonism but- 
tressed by Buddhist lore, he has laid a 
goodly layer of medizval mysticism of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and has superimposed a sympathetic ac- 
quaintance with the random _ philo- 
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sophic speculations of the last two cen- 
turies, together with a special knowl- 
edge of the most recent spiritualistic 
phenomena and trend of thought. Yet 
there is nothing either half-digested or 
fragmentary in the ethical outcome of 
so catholic a course of study. Maeter- 
linck has a wonderful gift of facile as- 
similation, and to however many 
sources we may be pleased to trace his 
philosophy, the fact remains that he is 
at once intensely individual and essen- 
tially modern, a characteristic product 
of this fast-expiring nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Thus it is only by accident, as it were, 
that Maeterlinck is a dramatist; it is 
with the mystical side of life alone that 
he really concerns himself, and he does 
so because for him, as for every other 
so-called mystic, no other side of life is 
worth troubling about. For him the 
palpable material objects of the uni- 
verse are unimportant unrealities; the 
unseen, unfelt influences that surround 
us constitute the real facts of our ex- 
istence. All else is vanity, mere futil- 
ity. That which he sees with his eyes 
and hears with his ears is for him of no 
account; his whole consciousness is ab- 
sorbed in a tense effort to realize ever 
more clearly that which is unseen and 
unspoken. In life, as in death, we are 
at the mercy of forces which from all 
eternity has shaped our destinies. We 
do nothing of our own free-will even 
when we think ourselves most free, and 
never less than in all matters concerned 
with love. For the most part we re- 
main voluntarily blind to these great 
truths; we prefer to ignore them, we are 
afraid to face them. Yet each of us is 
possessed of a soul—the divine sense of 
the spiritual in life; and if we would, we 
might all live in far closer union than 
we do with these occult influences, and 
with open inquiring eyes might gaze far 
deeper into their mysterious depths. 
This closer union with the unseen does 
not fall to the share of the worldly-wise 
or the self-seeker, or even of the intel- 
lectually endowed. It is the reward of 
pure and honest and patient striving. 
It is the treasure of the lowly. The 
very first condition of attaining to it is 
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silence, and, as a rule, there is nothing 
that we banish more ruthlessly from 
our lives. It is curious to note how this 
realization of the beauty and value of 
silence, learnt perhaps in the midst of 
the wide-spreading melancholy Flemish 
landscape, has come to be a character- 
istic note of the Franco-Belgian school. 
Maeterlinck, Verhaeren, Rodenbach, 
each return to it again and again. 
Speech, Maeterlinck tells us in the first 
of these essays, is never the medium of 
communication of our real and inmost 
thoughts. Silence alone can transmit 
them from soul to soul. We talk to fill 
up the blanks in life; we talk when we 
feel ourselves far removed from the 
realities of existence, or when we wish 
to shroud our souls from the penetrat- 
ing eye of our neighbor. This thought 
recurs frequently in Maeterlinck’s 
dramatic writings. In the pathetic lit- 
tle play “Alladine et Palomides” the 
reader will remember how, when Asto- 
laine, standing at a distance, declares 
to her father that she no longer loves 
Palomides, Ablamore calls her to him, 
reminding her that mere words have no 
meaning when souls cannot reach one 
another. “Il y a un moment,” he says, 
“on les fimes se touchent et savent tout 
sans que l’on ait besoin de remuer les 
lévres.” Then he gazes into his daugh- 
ter’s eyes and reads there what she had 
intended to hide from him: that she still 
loves Palomides. So, too, in “L’In- 
truse,” the weird impression is forced 
upon the spectator that it is in the pro- 
longed silences rather than in the words 
uttered that the action develops itself. 

Silence, according to Maeterlinck, is 
so truth-compelling, so illuminative, 
that few of us have the courage to face 
it; yet without silence there can be no 
interchange of thought, no true life, no 
growth of the soul. He distinguishes, 
it is true, between active and passive 
silence, between a mere somnolent qui- 
escent state similar to sleep, and that 
silence, pregnant with profound mean- 
ing, in which souls stand revealed. But 
this active silence may spring up at any 
moment from the passive state, and 
hence our instinctive dread of silence, 
and most especially of silence in com- 


panionship. The most illuminating 
silence of all, and the most irresistible, 
is the silence of death. Which of us, 
however petty our souls, can stand un- 
moved before it? Stated with all the 
force of resonant reiteration in which 
our mystic loves to indulge, such asser- 
tions read at first sight like some 
strange new doctrine. Yet who among 
us, in sober earnest, has not realized 
for himself that a sympathetic silence 
between friends is one of the truest 
tests of friendship, while it is a mere 
commonplace to assert the hopeless in- 
adequacy of speech in those rare mo- 
ments when we are brought face to face 
with the primary truths of life. 
Maeterlinck simply sees farther into the 
mnystery than we could ever have seen 
for ourselves, and he describes what he 
sees with luminous felicity. Much of 
the trivial and tawdry vulgarity of mod- 
ern life may well be due to our per- 
sistent neglect of the great lesson that 
the sages of old both preached and prac- 
tised concerning the golden value of 
silence. 

Death, as every reader of Maeterlinck 
knows, is for him a never-failing sub- 
ject of contemplation. In one form or 
another the sense of death, of its near- 
ness, its swift approach, penetrates 
everything that the dramatist has writ- 
ten. For him death is not the end, but 
the culminating point of life—the 
mould, as he expresses it, into which 
our liferuns. In “L’Intruse,” “Les Sept 
Princesses,” “Intérieur,” and “La Mort 
de Tintagiles,”’ death dominates the 
stage; there is no action, properly 
speaking, independently of the ghostly 
visitor. In “La Princesse Maleine,” 
cast on somewhat more conventional 
lines—the play that Mr. Hall Caine can- 
not bring himself to criticise seriously, 
because it has been compared by Oc- 
tave Mirbeau to “Macbeth,” a compari- 
son so obvious that it would “sauter aux 
yeux” of the veriest schoolboy—every- 
thing is subordinated to the long-drawn- 
out murder of the princess, in what is 
surely one of the most haunting and 
powerful scenes ever penned by an 
author of twenty-five. And even in 
“Pelléas et Mélisande,” and the later 





















“Aglavaine et Selysette,” both of which 
are cast in a lighter mood of almost 
tender gaiety, the wings of death hover 
relentlessly in the surrounding shad- 
ows. So it is in “Le Trésor des Hum- 
bles.” The haunting presence makes it- 
self felt on every side, even though dis- 
guised under a multiplicity of symbols. 
In an admirable page—a sermon on pure 
Christianity — Maeterlinck writes of 
Death “the great reconciler.” But he 
is, perhaps, most happy of all in a won- 
derful chapter, beautiful in its tender 
pathos, on “Les Avertis”—those who are 
pre-warned of an early grave. No- 
where is his gentle mystical suggestive- 
ness more convincing than here, in his 
presentment of these young souls, the 
conscious victims of a precocious doom 
that all foresee, but that none dares 
speak of, passing swiftly and silently 
through life, keeping apart from the 
healthy throng, the vision of death shin- 
ing out of their clear eyes. The whole 
idea, it may be argued with reason, is a 
mere poetic fancy; but, in the words of 
Aglavaine to Méléandre, “c'est avoir si 
peu de chose que d’avoir raison,” and 
few, I think, after reading Maeter- 
linck’s limpid prose, will care to main- 
tain that life is not the richer for 
the fancy, if, indeed, it be nothing 
more. 

There is, however, a more cheerful 
side to Maeterlinck’s mysticism—a cer- 
tain optimism which he has probably 
imbibed from Emerson, and a simple 
faith in a regenerated humanity in 
which one may detect the influence of 
the pure otherworldliness of Ruys- 
broeck. The chapter on “La Bonté In- 
visible,” an ardent plea for the encour- 
agement within us of those secret in- 
stincts which make for goodness, but 
which the outer material world seems 
to take a pleasure in crushing, is writ- 
ten throughout in his happiest mood, 
and is inspired by an exquisite refine- 
ment of perception. He dwells em- 
phatically on the regenerating influence 
that souls may mutually exercise over 
each other by the mere fact that at a 
certain moment they “ont été bonnes 
ensemble”’—surely a beautiful thought. 
And his generous recognition of the 
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spiritual supremacy of the female sex 
ought at once to give the Flemish 
dramatist a place in the ranks of the 
so-called “feminist” writers who are 
daily growing more numerous in 
France. Woman, Maeterlinck declares, 
is more amenable to fate than man, and 
never fights sincerely against it. She 
dwells closer to the feet of the inevi- 
table and knows better than man its 
familiar paths. She possesses, too, a 
nobler and fuller conception of love. 
For her, ideal love is always eternal, 
and the mest debased of prostitutes re- 
main susceptible to its purifying influ- 
ence and may be lifted to marvellous 
heights of self-abnegation by a spark 
of the divine flame. Hence it is chiefly 
in communion with woman that the av- 
erage man enjoys “a clear presentiment 
of that life which does not always run 
on parallel lines with our visible life,” 
and it is often a woman's kindly hand 
that unlocks for him the portals of 
mystical truth. I confess that I follow 
him with less sympathy in the chapter 
on “La Morale Mystique.” in which he 
attempts a more detailed explanation 
of the ideal life that exists within each 
of us, and maintains that our spiritual 
existence is absolutely untouched and 
uncontaminated by our material acts, 
for which, indeed, our higher nature is 
not to be held in any way responsible. 
Here Maeterlinck most decidedly parts 
company with his favorite Ruysbroeck, 
and indeed with every Christian mystic. 
It is the carrying to an extreme conclu- 
sion of the doctrine of Quietism. “The 
soul,” he says, will feel no shame for 
that which she has not done, and she 
will remain pure in the midst of some 
terrible murder.” And again: “a man 
may have committed all the crimes held 
to be most vile without the worst of 
them having tainted for a single instant 
the atmosphere of freshness and of im- 
material purity that surrounds him.” 
It is perhaps as well that he confesses a 
little later that in this matter of “spir- 
itual sins” and of our soul's ultimate 
responsibility he does not feel compe- 
tent to speak; that he, and we, can as 
yet only see “as in a glass darkly,” and 
that all save those few who have scaled 
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the mystical heights must wait for fur- 
ther light. 

So far I have attempted very imper- 
fectly to indicate Maeterlinck’s general 
attitude towards life. There springs 
from it naturally his special atti- 
tude towards literature and his con- 
ception of the part that literature 
should play in our existence. It has 
been the secondary object of these es- 
says to clear up whatever of mystery 
may have been felt by his readers to 


obscure the raison détre of his own 
dramatic writings. For Maeterlinck 


the highest function of art and of lit- 
erature lies in the revelation of the ex- 
istence of our hidden life, in the crystal- 
lization in concrete form of fleeting im- 
palpable truths, in the making visible 
that which we cannot see. Thus, art 
and literature—no distinction can be 
drawn between them—should be more 
intimately concerned with the mysteri- 
ous secret instincts of the soul than 
with the conceptions of the intellect or 
even with the primary emotions of the 
heart. The great poets of the human 
race have ever been a powerful me- 
dium through which average humanity 
has gained such knowledge of the di- 
vine as we have hitherto acquired. By 
them the horizon of the human soul has 
been enlarged. Maeterlinck holds it as 
clearly established that at certain ages 
in the history of humanity man’s near- 
ness to the unseen has been closer than 
at others—in ancient Egypt, in ancient 
India, in Europe during the two mys- 
tical centuries of the Middle Ages, and, 
he might surely have added, in the Ire- 


land that gave us her national folk- 
lore. At such times, he tells us in his 


essay on the “Awakening of the Soul,” 
it would seem as though “mankind were 
on the point of lifting, however slightly, 
the heavy burden of matter. Men 
stand nearer to themselves and nearer 
to one another, they see and love one 
another more solemnly and intimately. 
They understand everything—children, 
women, animals, plants, inanimate ob- 
jects—with greater tenderness and 
greater depth.” Such periods have al- 
ways been prolific in a glorious art, an 
imperishable literature. “The statues 
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and paintings and writings they have 
left us may not be perfect, but a mys- 
terious power and a secret charm that 
I cannot define are imprisoned within 
them, and bestow upon them a perpet- 
ual youth.” In this category he would 
certainly include the three authors 
whose writings he has translated and 
edited, and on whom he contributes 
luminous essays to this volume—Emer- 
son, Novalis, and his own medizeval fel- 
low-countryman, the Admirable Ruys- 
broeck. All three, he tells us, have 
penetrated far beyond the recognized 
circles of ordinary human conscious- 
ness, and each has discovered for him- 
self new and strange truths—Ruys- 
broeck, amid the blue heights of the 


soul, Emerson in the more accessible 
regions of the heart, Novalis in the 
domain of the intellect—truths which 


have made life richer for us all. 

On the other hand, Maeterlinck is 
obliged to admit that in certain cen- 
turies which have been undeniably dis- 
tinguished by the pre-eminent perfec 
tion of their artistic expression, the soul 
has been shrouded in and 
intellect and beauty have been allowed 
to reign supreme. Such, roughly speak- 
ing, was the case in the periods marked 
by the great classic literatures of Greece 
and of Rome, and in modern times by 
that of France. Perfect as their lit- 
erary form may have been, something, 
he maintains, is missing—an indefinable 
mystery at once tender and penetrating 
which endears to our hearts works of 
less regular beauty. He indicates his 
meaning more clearly by a reference to 
Racine. Admitting, he says, that Ra- 
cine is the infallible poet of the fem- 
inine heart, who would dare to maintain 
that he has ever advanced a single pace 
towards the feminine soul? What could 
we reply if we were questioned con- 
cerning the souls of Andromache or 
Britannicus? The characters in Ra- 
cine’s plays have no depths beyond 
what is conveyed by their own words. 
They have no “invisible principle.” 
The criticism, it must be admitted, is 
absolutely convincing, and it has for us 
the further interest of clearly differen- 
tiating the French poet from our own 


darkness, 


























Shakespeare. Hamlet, Macbeth, King 
Lear, are all quoted in these essays as 
filled with “the mysterious chant of the 
infinite, the threatening silence of souls 
and of gods, eternity. thundering on the 
horizon, fate and fatality perceived in- 
teriorly without any one being able to 
say by what signs they have been rec- 
ognized; the entire absence of which 
the dramatist deplores in the classical 
authors of France. 

It is upon a fresh period of spiritual 
efflorescence and nearness to the un- 
seen that, according to Maeterlinck, we 
are entering to-day—a period in which 
the dominion of the soul will expand, 
and it will stand revealed in all its 
strange strength. He believes that in 
the near future our souls will be able 
to hold communion together without the 
intermediate aid of the senses, and that 
a transcendental psychology, of which 
we have at present no conception, will 
make clear to us the relations that, un- 
suspected by man, have ever existed 
between them. Rendered thus _ into 
plain and prosaic English, the mystical 
expectation does not, I admit, commend 
itself to the average reader by any in- 
herent probability. For Maeterlinck, 
however, the promise of this spiritual 
renaissance is to be seen on every side: 
not only in the general revolt against 
materialism and in the renewed atten- 
tion bestowed upon occult laws and 
upon all spiritualistic phenomena, such 
as magnetism, telepathy, and levitation, 
but also in the most modern of music, 
in the pictures of certain artists, and in 
a new and nascent literature, the sum- 


mits of which are illuminated by a 
strange glow. Elect souls have long 


realized that there is a tragedy in our 
daily life far more profound and in far 
closer harmony with our real selves 
than the tragedy of a great misfortune. 
Nay, more; that the true tragedy of life 
-—normal, general, and profound—prob- 
ably only begins at the point at which 
external adventures, dangers, and suf- 
ferings have ceased. For them, and 
emphatically for Maeterlinck himself, 
normal states of feeling and living are 
of far greater interest and are adorned 
with a far more exquisite beauty than 
exceptional conditions and violent emo- 
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Hence a great artist no longer 
paints battle scenes and assassinations, 
because the psychology of victory and 
of murder is elementary and excep- 
tional, and because the futile uproar of 
a deed of violence stifles the timid inner 
voice of men and of things. Rather he 
will choose a peaceful landscape, an 
open doorway, hands lying at rest, be- 
cause by means of such subjects he can 
add to our consciousness of life. So it 
is with poets, with musicians, and with 
all really great novelists. Dramatic art 
alone in modern times, Maeterlinck af- 
firms, has remained untouched by this 
sense of the hidden meaning of life, and 
hence the drama exists as an anachro- 
nism in this final decade of the nine- 
teenth century. 

“When I go to the theatre,” he writes, 
“it is as thouch I found myself for a 
few hours back among my ancestors, 
who indulged in a conception of life at 
once simple, arid, and brutal, of which 
I have scarcely any recollection, and in 
which I certainly have no share. 
there a betrayed husband killing his 
wife, a woman poisoning her lover, a 
son avenging his father . with all 
the traditional fine sentiment; but, alas! 
how superficial and how material! 

I came in the hope of seeing some por- 
tion of life bound to its fountain head 
and to its mysteries, by fetters that I 
have neither the power nor the oppor- 
tunity of seeing every day. I came in 
the hope of perceiving for a few 
ments the beauty and grandeur and 
solemnity of my own humble daily life 

. and in most cases I merely gaze at 
a man who informs me at great length 
why he is jealous, why he has given 
poison, or why he intends to kill him- 
self.” 

Thus Maeterlinck aspires after noth- 
ing less than a complete reconstruction 
of the modern drama. In the near fu- 
ture, even on the stage, he hopes to see 
life in its material manifestations 
strictly subordinated to its spiritual sub- 
consciousness. Plot and action are to 
be relegated to an entirely secondary 
position, the stage is to be swept clear 
of cheap trickery and superficial 
fects, and the eternal mystery of life is 
to rise up in an almost palpable sense 
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before the spectator. In reply to scep- 
tical doubts as to the practicability of 
his ideal the young dramatist points to 
“the august daily life of ‘Hamlet’ and to 
the deep mystical sense underlying the 
words and acts of Hilda and Solness in 
“The Master Builder” as unique exam- 
ples of that which he is striving after. 
And he reminds us, too, that the most 
celebrated of the great Greek tragedies 
are almost entirely devoid of action. In 
his own plays he rushed, with 
youthful ardor and in a noble spirit of 
revolt against conventionality, to a 
hitherto undreamt-of extreme of immo- 
bility, in order that the immaterial may 
unmistakably transpire; and those who 
have argued from this that Maeterlinck 
never seriously intended his dramas 
for representation on the stage have 
entirely failed to grasp his atti- 
tude towards his art. In “L’Intruse,” 
“Les Sept Princesses,” “Les Aveugles” 
there is, theatrically speaking, no plot 
or action whatever; but it is this very 
absence of material manifestation 
which allows the impalpable forces of 
death and darkness and silence to make 
themselves felt with such solemn and 
haunting effect. Even in “La Princesse 
Maleine’—which to a certain extent fol- 
lows the recognized canons of dramatic 
art, and which the author would prob- 
ably readily admit to have been written 
when his Shakespeare fever was hot 
upon him—the action is strangely sub- 
ordinated to what perhaps I can best 
describe as the state of atmospheric 
consciousness. We feel with extraor- 
dinary intensity, piercing as it were the 
slight framework of dialogue, the pure 
love of Maleine and the prince, the 
guilty love of Queen Anne and King 
Hialmar, the conviction of all-pervading 
-alamity advancing with swift strides, 
the death of Maleine, the remorseful 
madness of the king, the horror of sin, 
the irrevocable doom closing in on the 
haunted palace. And yet how simple 
the phrasing, how elementary the con- 
struction, and how tenderly human the 
love passages between Maleine and her 
betrothed! Side by side with the indis- 


has 


pensable dialogue there runs another, 
and it is this second unspoken dialogue 
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which appeals so irresistibiy to 
inner consciousness. 

In “Aglavaine et Sélysette,” the latest 
of his works, and written subsequently 
to the essays, Maeterlinck seems to me 
to have gone a step farther than in his 
preceding dramas, for he has not only 
attempted to reproduce certain states of 
consciousness, but he has placed in the 
mouths of his characters the definite 
expression of his own ethical concep- 
tions. The “motif’—one of the elemen- 
tary problems of human existence—is 
invested by him with a wonderfully 
fresh aspect. Méléandre loves his gen- 
tle child-wife Sélysette, but he also 
loves the wise, cultured, deep-souled 
Aglavaine. Aglavaine comes on a visit 
to the castle reciprocating Méléandre’s 
affection, and determined to love Sély- 
sette as a sister. The child-wife Sély- 
who has never yet awoken to the 
consciousness of her own soul, because, 
in childish dread, she has never dared 
love 


our 





sette 


to listen to its voice—resolves to 
Aglavaine for her husband’s sake, and 
he, on his side, looks forward to a life 
of perfect felicity between the two 
ladies. So every one schemes to per- 
petuate this triangular idyll. But nat- 
ural and instincts prove 
powerful. Platonic friendship does not 
give to Méléandre and Aglavaine the 
happiness they crave for, and Sélysette, 
her soul stirred into active being by the 
crisis, fights down her natural jealousy, 
only to fall a victim to tncurable sad- 
ness on realizing that her own love fails 
to fill her husband's life. The two 
women rival each other in generosity; 
but Fate will not be baulked of his prey. 
Into the mouth of Aglavaine the poet 
has put all the mystic thoughts on life 
and love and the soul which he himself 
preaches in “Le Trésor des Humbles,” 
and yet with a gentle irony we are made 
to feel that it is the wise and superior 
Aglavaine, in the face of her noble de- 
termination that they shall all be true 
to their higher selves, who, in point of 
fact, wrecks the life of her friends. The 
souls of Aglavaine and Sélysette com- 
mune through silence, they read each 
other’s thoughts in their and 
Sélysette grows in physical beauty as 


forces too 


eves, 














There are no inci- 


her soul expands. 
dents in the play—even the death of 


Sélysette in the last act is indicated 
rather than related—and the dialogue 
unrolled before us simply reveals the in- 
ward growth and manifestation to one 
another of the pure souls of the three 
actors. We are transported, as it were, 
into the region of the immaterial—into 
an exquisite spiritual fairyland, from 
which the gross materialism of tie ex- 
terior world is banished. It is all very 
beautiful, but is it life? In the gallery 
of sweet shadowy women that Maeter- 
linck is evolving from his poet's brain, 
none, I think, not even Maleine or 
Mélisande, quite equal in tender pathos 
the child Sélysette, whose baby soul is 
suddenly forced into maturity by the 
crisis in her life, and whose delicate 
frame succumbs to the burden over 
which her soul, sanctified by suffering 
and strong in its new enlightenment, 
rejoices to the end. 

Bearing in mind the nobility of the 
ideal that Maeterlinck 
himself, and the fact that he has not as 
yet attained to his thirty-fifth year, it 
seems more than probable that his great 
masterpiece still lies before him, and 
that the dramas he has already given 
us do not contain the ultimate expres- 
sion of his genius. Their charm, in 
truth, does not lie in their mature per- 
fection either of form or of thought: 
rather, they appeal to me in their ten- 
der, somewhat fragmentary beauty, as 
exquisite tentative efforts after a con- 
ception too vast and too elusive to be 
in concrete shape by the 
They are 


sug- 


has set before 


imprisoned 
soul that has perceived it. 
like the beautiful chalk studies, 
gestive of much loveliness in their very 
incompleteness, which a great artist 
will make in preparation for some 
mighty work of art destined, perchance, 
never to see the light. In Maeterlinck’s 
ease, however, standing as he does on 
the threshold of maturity, there is 
every reason to anticipate the full frui- 
tion of his great gifts: and even if the 
highest hopes of his friends were des- 
tined to disappointment, nothing, hap- 
pily, could rob us of that which we al- 
Already in his works he 
new and reno- 


ready possess. 
has laid the germ of a 
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vated drama, and without prophesying 
that the dramatic art of the future will 
really be moulded on the Maeterlinck 
model, a certain need of immortality is 
due to one who has proved, even tenta- 
tively, that Dumas and Sardou, Jones 
and Pinero, have not exhausted the pos- 
sibilities modern stage-craft. And 
the lessons contained in “Le Trésor des 
Humbles” might be extended to a far 
wider area than the particular point 
upon which he has focussed them. 
Much that he says of modern dramatic 
art applies with equal force to modern 
English fiction. Of everything, 
that Maeterlinck pleads for in his es- 
says English literature of the present 
day is singularly destitute. A_ vivid 
instinctive perception of the spirituality 
of life cannot be counted among our 
robust British virtues. We have 
neither the idealism of the Slav, nor the 
poetry of the Celt, nor the refined per- 
ceptions of the Latin races. And our 
national fiction, of which we are wont 
to be so inordinately proud, often to the 
amazement of the discriminating for- 
eign critic, naturally suffers from these 
racial shortcomings. It does not even 
—so at least Mr. George Moore assured 
us in a recent article—occupy itself with 
the primary of the human 
heart, much that mystical 
inner consciousness which the Flemish 
dramatist alone worth 
reproducing. 

But the question of the application of 
Maeterlinck’s theories to English litera- 
ture is one far beyond the scope of this 
article. “Le Humbles” 
essentially a book to be loved, not a 
book be argued should 
bought and read for its own sake, with- 
out thought of moral or profit, as one 
of the most graceful and cultured and 
suggestive volumes that have appeared 


of 


indeed, 


emotions 


less with 


assures us is 


Trésor des is 


to over: it he 


in recent years, 


VIRGINIA M. CRAWFORD. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
AT THE CONVENT OF YUSTE, 
I was much touched by the conduct 
of Don Juan of the Plasencia inn. 
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With a foreigner’s customary resigna- 
tion to the inevitable, I had entreated 
him to negotiate for me with a mule- 
man about the ride to Yuste and back, 
a two days’ enterprise. It seemed only 
natural that Don Juan should show 
more sympathy for a man of his own 
town than for a native of that Anglo- 
Saxon race which under Wellington 
had irritated his great nation by tar- 
nishing its glory in wresting it free 
of the Napoleonic incubus, and which, 
across the Atlantic, under President 
Cleveland, was at that very moment 
playing a most vexatious part in re- 
gard to Cuba. But little did I under- 
stand the noble Spanish mind, and Don 
Juan. The stout small man returned 
from his expedition and saluted me on 
his balcony above. “It is arranged, 
senor,” he declared and pointed with a 
thumb over his left shoulder at a long 
lean tawny person wearing a crimson 
waist-searf, who followed him with 
downcast looks. The two joined me in 
my airy apartment, with the prints of 
local virgins in gala attire upon its 
whitewashed walls, Don Juan aggres- 
sively triumphant, Diego, the muleteer, 
in the depths of despondency. And 
then, in the presence of his hireling 
compatriot, the innkeeper spake as fol- 
lows: “As I have said, sefor, it is ar- 
ranged. You are to pay this man four 
dollars for the two beasts, both of the 
You are not to pay him a 
centimno more than four dollars. He 
will provide for himself at Cuacos, and 
he will pay for the feed of the beasts. 
And that is the best I have been able 
to do for you, sefior. Is it not 
Diego Batista?” 

The muleteer cast an appealing eye 
at Don Juan and then spread out his 
long fingers and heaved his shoulders. 
He could not deny anything. Subse- 
quently he scanned me and seemed to 
revive a little, especially when, in re- 
ply to Don Juan’s enquiry if I were 
satisfied, I said that I was more than 
that I was even surprised. 
Juan caught him in that 


best. 


So, 


satisfied, 
But Don 


change of face and promptly dismissed 
him, bidding him be at the inn door 
without fail the 


next morning at six 
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o'clock, with the best of beasts and the 


best of saddlery. Afterwards, Don 
Juan lectured me about my stupidity. 
It was plain that he cared nothing 
about the Cuban imbroglio, nothing 
about Wellington’s impertinent theft 
of Spanish laurels in the Peninsular 
War. But though I admired his clev- 
erness, I relished his tongue no more 
than any one else, if I might judge 
from the faces of his dependants; and 


at the first opportunity I stole off 
among the antiquities of his aged 
town. I did not return to Don Juan 


until bedtime. The plaza of Plasencia 
had amused me much, with its electric 


lamps, old-time costumes, sauntering 
citizens, and frolicking children; and 


then I accepted with serenity my can- 
dle and the intimation that I ought to 
have gone earlier to bed, considering 
the morrow’s programme. But with 
my head on my pillow I thought of the 
luckless Diego. The exchange had 
given me thirty pesetas apiece for my 
sovereigns, and for a mere matter of 
four dollars he was to risk an excur- 
sion of sixty miles into the mountains, 
with two quadrupeds, and every pros- 


pect of rough weather into the bar- 
gain. 

It was in the month of February. 
three hundred and forty years ago, 
that, having done with his crown, 
Charles the Fifth journeyed with his 
gout into these same mountains, hug- 
ging a chafing-dish, and determined. 


one might suppose, to die prematurely, 
even as he had begun to be an old man 
far before his time. The disestablished 


emperor was in no humor for such 
feasts as Plasencia would have pre- 
pared for him. He did not therefore 


make for Yuste by Diego's route and 
mine. One may hope also that his 
introduction to the mountains was 
made under more cheerful auspices. 
We started with Diack skies and a 
lusty ringing of the cathedral bells. 
For a time I thought Diego was going 
to decline his bargain; he lent so ready 
an ear to the church-music and frowned 
so sternly at the clouds. But a word 
from Don Juan set him moving in all 
humility, and we were soon across the 








climbing between 


pellucid Jerte and 
vineyards and orchards to the first of 
a series of watersheds to be passed ere 


Cuacos, the coarse but comely, was 
reached. Once we were fairly remote 
from the city, to my joy Diego showed 
that he was not the spiritless rustic 
he had seemed. He changed his pos- 
ture on his mule to sit womanwise, 


enquired if I had some cigars, accepted 
two or three with equanimity, and then 
began to sing. smoke, and chatter like 
a true-born son of the soil. He found 
great ease of mind in a character- 
sketch of Don Juan; and he made it 
clear to me that I was under no obli- 
gation to adhere rigidly to the absurd 
terms laid down in Plasencia. “We 
are comrades, sefor, for two days: is 
it not so?” he enquired gaily. “What I 
have is yours, and it is only right that 
it should be so.” With these words 
he let me peep at the bread and meat 
in his haversack, and at the same time 
he glanced at my saddle-bag, which 
Don Juan had filled generously. “To 
be sure,” I replied; “we are comrades, 
for better or worse.” 

From a stony highway we rose to a 


wet track between dewy meadows, 
with trees sparsely set, and no 
houses in sight. There were occa- 


sional showers, but nothing bad enough 
to hinder the butterflies flashing across 
our path, or to affect Diego’s loquacity. 
The farther from Plasencia, 
the more exuberant he became, and it 


we got 


was now that he confessed he was a 
relation of the vicario of Cuacos, and 
that he expected to be warmly wel- 
comed by his Reverence. “One does 
not often obtain so convenient an op- 
portunity of visiting one’s friends, 
companion.” he avowed in an un- 


guarded moment. 

The air here had something of high- 
land sweetness, though it was both 
moist and warm. We rode on at a 
walking pace through oak scrub and 
pleasant patches of flowering broom 
and asphodels, and the mountains to 
our left grew hourly more delightful 
in their thick garniture of woods. But 


in the third hour Diego could hold in 
I had hitherto 


his appetite no longer. 
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replied with indifference to a course of 
hints, but now he asserted himself. “It 
he “to pre- 
serve one’s strength, and it is foolish 
to wait to put coal on the fire until the 
fire itself is out.” And so we 
the girths of the quadrupeds, and with 
a wink the rascal said it would not 
matter if they ate a little of the bar- 
ley in an adjacent field. However. in 
the midst of our meal, a yellow-toothed 
cattle guardia strode up to us with his 
gun and lifted Diego’s heart to his 
mouth. By what right were the beasts 
feeding among the barley, ete., he de 
manded, and he certainly looked both 


is necessary, seDor,” said. 


loosed 


Villanous and formidable with his 
head-gear of red and white kerchiefs, 
his sallow complexion, protruding 


tusks, unshorn chin, rude leather suit, 
and general dirtiness. To him Diego 
bent the knee in a moment. He apol- 
ogized for the accident of the barley. 


begged the guardia to accept a share 
of the sefior’s repast, or at least one 
of the sefior’s cigars (for which he 


could vouch), while he proceeded im- 
mediately to capture the erring mules. 
But the guardia, though oppressed by 
fever and the trials of a hard life, de- 
clined solace of any kind. “Is not that 
Batista the shoemaker, who was lately 
before the judges for a little affair?’ 


he asked me, as he nodded after my 
guide. I could not think it possible 
and said so; but it turned out that I 


was wrong, and very soon the two men 
were in a heated and cordial 
ment in their unmeasured execration 
of the ways of Spanish justice. Their 
parting of the heartiest, and 
Diego kicked his mule onward with a 
burst of song for which his lungs and 
wine-gourd were about 


agree- 


was 


his empty 
equally responsible. 

For the next couple of hours we con- 
versed mainly about the defects of 
women, Diego's own wife supplying 
the origin of this tedious and impolite 
colloquy. But for her, I gathered, I 
should never have got Diego and the 
beasts for four dollars. “I tell you the 
truth, companion,” said the wretch; 
“Don Juan is not so clever as he 
thinks. For three dollars and no more, 
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I would have made this excursion. It 
is not the injustice of the money-pay- 
ment that I talk about; it is the gratifi- 
eation I feel in being separated from 
the sehora, though but for many 
hours.” Hearing all this, I told him 
of Charles the Fifth’s discontent with 
the Cuacos’ women, and how he bade 
the crier proclaim through the Cuacos’ 
streets that any damsel found within 
a certain distance of the convent gates 
should receive a hundred lashes. This 
intelligence delighted him, and he 
made enquiries about Charles the 
Fifth, enquiries which terminated 
with regrets that so judicious an em- 
peror had been so long dead. 

In spite of his ungallant diatribe, 
however, when, on the second water- 
shed, we came to a desolate little red- 
roofed, white-faced inn, Diego straight- 
way began to say honied words to the 
dame who served us with the wine he 
declared that it was our duty to order 
and drink. Hence the view south over 
the plain of the Tagus was broad and 
soothing. Though we were in dull 
weather, with the green of the forests 
showing strongly under the dark 
clouds, far below all was sunny and 
bright. The road to Badajoz and the 
river gleamed through the illumined 
purple of the plain. I preferred the 
landscape to the inn, or even to the 
wine. It had been wise if my guide 
had had the same harmless preference 
for scenery. 

And now for two or three hours 
there was much to admire. We had 
risen some fifteen hundred feet gradu- 
ally. Passing under the charming dull 
red village of Arroyo Molino, com- 
pletely beset with trees, rocks, and 
falling waters, we had to cross several 
rough water-courses and then climb 
sharply through the chestnut woods to 
the village of Pasaron. Hereabouts it 
was impossible not to feel some sym- 
pathy with the great Charles's fond- 
for these remote sierras with 
their sequestered hamlets. The sun 
shone through the clouds and all was 
blue the wooded moun- 
Our track in the forest was lit 

the the blossoming 


so 


hess 


soon above 
tains. 


up by gold of 
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broom on both sides: honeysuckle hung 
in wreaths from the trees, and bracken 
and many a flower made the under- 
growth. The air was _ invigorating, 
though it was June, and the babble of 
falling waters chimed in with the faint 
broken of the birds. Thus we 
ascended to Pasaron, of which the 


song 


church spire above the trees had long 


been in sight. 

We did not tarry in this most 
turesque of hamlets, but stumbled 
over its stones towards its higher ex- 
tremity. The of Pasaron are 
of three stories and more, quaintly bal- 
conied, with overhanging eaves, and 
engagingly dilapidated and stained by 
time, the weather, and the smoke of 
fires. From their balconies swarthy 
souls in crimson and black looked 
down upon us as we splashed through 
the mud in the many hollows of their 
streets. I never saw a place more elo- 
quently suggestive of old times, and 
fleas. One pretty maid cast a flower 
towards us; I believe it was meant for 
me, but Diego caught it. His ac- 
knowledgments were of so florid and 
conceited a kind that I yearned to re- 
buke him. The wine-jars, some six 
feet high, lolling in the street corners 
and in the between the 
houses, were just as palpably not com- 
ponent parts of the present century; 
they belonged to the epoch of Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves. Only the 
smells and the filth scattered by our 
mules’ feet were indubitably actual. 
The village came like a dream, and 
like a dream it was forgotten. 

Hence we worked over the last and 
most lovely ridge of our route, and 
from among an enchanting thicket of 
chestnut-trees looked down upon the 
Vera valley, with the sierra of Vera 
beyond and two or three russet-red 
groups of villages among the forests 
the mountain slopes. It was 
Winsome a view as I had seen in 
Spain; but the day was already far 
spent, and the depth and breadth and 
evident roughness of the valley to be 
crossed were, in conjunction, rather 
alarming. Add to this the undoubted 
fact that Diego’s head had become un- 


houses 


shadows 


as 


on 
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trustworthy, whether from wine, 
fatigue, or the mountain air. We 
halted briefly by the trunk of a mighty 
ehestnut full thirty feet in circum- 
ference. “Yonder is Cuacos, sefor,” 
said the man, pointing at a remote 
blotch of red in the woods; “but I do 
not know how to get to it. It is long 
since I have visited my cousin.” This 
being so, it was only natural that we 
should hit upon a track that in half an 
hour brought us into trouble. We re- 
traced our steps with difficulty, Diego 
cursing his mule instead of his own 
thick head. After much brawling we 
got into communication with a wood- 
man, and then started afresh from the 
great chestnut-tree, which proved to 
be both a landmark and a guide-post. 
Tor pictorial value and filth Cuacos 
surpassed even Pasaron. There was 
no sense in refusing to recognize its 
graces, since they were all the con- 
solation to be had at so late an hour. 
Diego looked askance at me and 
crossed himself as we drew up to the 
inn door where four fat dames sat at 


the threshold eying us with a sort of 


disinterested appreciation. The ladies 
moved with reluctance when we made 
known our needs, yet they were gay, 
friendly creatures and jested lightly 
with us as we unsaddled in the main 
room on the ground-floor. A broken 
wooden stair ascended from this apart- 
ment towards the black rotting rafters 
above. Here were two or three other 
rooms, one of them a kitchen and an- 
other with a red bed in an alcove, the 
floor of the chamber profusely per- 
forated. The red bed was offered to 
me; Diego was to sleep with the mules. 
It was poor accommodation, but de- 
lightfully medizeval and Spanish. Be- 
sides, there was a majestic carved 
eave to the house, and this overlapped 
my bedroom window so that the swal- 
lows, which swished to their nests 
under the eave, seemed about to dart 
into the room at each movement. And 
across the street was a house as 
comely as the inn, with, inscribed over 
its portal, the very words of greeting 
used by Diego for our hostess, Ave 
Varia Purissima! Actually too there 
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were signs of a stork’s nest on a roof 
farther up the street, and a long-legged 
shadow dropped to the nest in the 
gloaming. 

“What think you, master,” 
Diego, as I joined him on the earthen 
floor of the room down-stairs, where he 
was leaning against the hindquarters 
of his mule; “shall we go and see the 
vicario? I have ordered your’ wor- 
ship’s supper for afterwards.” 

I assented; one might as well see the 
vicar as anything else. And I am glad 
that we did so, for it was delightful to 
mark how Diego (still full of wine) fell 
first upon the neck of the priest's 
housekeeper and then upon his Rever- 
ence’s own neck. He took them both 
by surprise and suffocated their ejacu- 
lations (whether remonstrative or not) 
by his caresses and exclamations. I 
am sure I wrong neither the vicar nor 
Diego in saying that the former turned 
to me with relief, and left his relative 
to explain matters to his housekeeper, 
whose inflamed face showed more 
anger than joy in so warm a greeting. 

I spent a diverting hour with the 
vicar, who was a man of much infor- 
mation, considering the isolation of 
Cuacos. He was as distressed as any 
other Spaniard about the Cuban war, 
the recruiting lures having already 
drawn several useful youths from his 
parish. Moreover, he had studied En- 
glish sufficiently to perceive that a cer- 
tain advertisement in a certain provin- 
cial paper had something to do with 
my nation. “I shall find it for you, 
sefor,” he said. It took him and his 
domestic some time to discover a copy 
of the paper, but they succeeded at 
length. It was only a notice of Hollo- 
way’s Pills, yet I contrived to signify 
pleasure at the sight. We were further 
entertained with oranges and wine, 
the latter being brought forth willingly 
for ane, but less willingly for Diego. 
My man, however, had put aside all 
modesty, and his praises of the Cuacos 
wine were florid and eager. I began 
to understand the disesteem in which 
Don Juan held him and he his wife. 
It was in fact left to me to make the 
move from the ricario’s humble cham- 


said 
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ber. The priest and his housekeeper 
both upheld their hands in dispraise 
of Diego as they stood at the head of 
the stairs to watch our exodus. 

Night was now upon Cuacos. There 
were stars over its mellow ill-kempt 
just light enough to declare 
in the rudely colonnaded 
public square with a fountain in its 
midst. From an open door came the 
tinkling of a guitar, and voices whis- 
pered in the cool gloom of the arcades. 
A haggard old dame ambled to the 
fountain with a great jar on her hip. 
Such was the quiet scene upon which 
my guide now intruded with a tipsy 
shout. The noise echoed about the 
place and fresh faces showed pale at 
the doors. But the fellow’s outbreak 
was short as well as sharp, and he 
was not interfered with by the alcalde, 
nor yet by the sereno. By and by we 
supped together on egg soup, ham, 
cherrie¢ and biscuits, in my den of a 
room by the light of a long, lean tallow 
dip. Already the Cuacos fleas had 
aroused themselves for the opportuni- 
ties thus presented to them. But they 
were worse later, when I had dis- 
missed Diego to his beasts and lay in 
my ragged, ill-smelling bed, listening 
to the chorus of the falling rain on the 
village roofs. 

The next morning, in continuing 
rain, I was awakened by the voice of 
my guide: “Master, master, it is 
time!’ My surroundings provoked an 
immediate shudder when viewed in 
broad daylight. I have seldom slept in 
a more detestable hole; but the choco- 
late was good enough, and being re- 
freshed by it I was ready for the con- 
vent, rain or no rain. First, however, 
there was mass to be heard, my pre- 
cious guide having no idea of begin- 


houses, 
the groups 


ning another full day without the 
Church's blessing. We accordingly 


splashed through the streets, accepting 
and proffering salutations. “It is ex- 
pected of you, sefior, to salute people 
in Spain,” said Diego when I kept my- 
self to myself; but I was more con- 


cerned about the weather than about 
Spain’s expectations. 
Our 


friend the vicar had no mean 
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congregation at this six o’clock service, 
and very pretty the parti-colored head- 
gear of the women looked in the morn- 


ing light. But the church, like most 
Spanish village churches, sadly needed 
repairing. I had been asked before- 
hand to admire the Cuacos organist, 
and one thing about him I could truth- 
fully admire: the courage with which 
he introduced Highland reels and other 
extremely secular pieces into his im- 


provisations at the most impressive 
epoch in the service, making noise 
enough almost to lift the roof. After 


the mass I had only time to shake the 
icar’s hand and examine the disestab- 
lished choir-seats of Yuste, degraded 
to the west end of this uncouth little 
chureh. For their carving and general 
beauty of design they would dignify 
sathedral in any land. I am 
speaking at random, yet I believe a 
capitalist could buy these historic 
seats out of a day’s income without 
feeling it. Charles the Fifth often sat 
in them with the brethren of Yuste, 
and one may see in fancy the poor 
gouty old fellow (yet not really old) 
clutching his Lenten taper with his 
misshapen fingers, and subsequently 
flogging himself in the darkness until 
he had stained the scourge red with 
his imperial blood. The devices to the 
seats are both coarse and incongruous. 

But I had much to do and could not 
tarry with the vicar. The convent of 
Yuste is not now Church property; it 
is a mere landed estate of the Count 
of Mirabel, whose permission must be 
obtained ere it can be inspected. This 
permission I had already secured, and 
a small representative of the count 
was waiting to escort me thither. I 
decided not to put Diego to the pain 
of needless exertion: he might, if he 
pleased, return to his relative. 

Of old Cuacos found much profit in 
Charles the Fifth’s presence at Yuste. 
The emperor, on system, spent one 
hundred ducats a month in charity, 
and this nearly all went into the vil- 
lage: but the ruffianly rustics showed 
little gratitude. They seized the royal 
eattle when these strayed upon their 
fields. caught the royal fish, and stole 


any 























Worse 


the royal fruit. than all, in 
January of the year of the emperor's 
death, they broke into the royal res- 
idence and carried off several hundred 
On his part, the emperor was 
at Isngth moved to retaliation. He is- 
sued injunctions against the Cuacos 
folk, and especially the young women; 
it seemed to him a monstrous thing 
that these damsels should, as they did, 


duecats. 


sravitate of evenings towards the con- 
vent gates and there hold open com- 


munion with his servants, or with any 
other male persons whom they could 
ensnare. 

The boy who led me the remaining 
half league to Yuste was not making 
a special journey for my sake. Daily, 
before school-time, he was accustomed 


to the excursion. It was his duty to 
feed the convent chickens; that done, 
all was done for the day at Yuste. 


Ford, during his visit here in 1832, was 
lucky enough to find the place still in 
monastic hands. He could breathe the 
atmosphere that Charles the Fifth 
himself breathed: it was his privilege, 
or otherwise, to sleep in the emperor's 
death-chamber; and he heard mass in 
the stately convent chapel, which 
now as desolate as the rest of the es- 
tablishment. The modern pilgrim 
must be content with a flying visit, 
and when the chickens are fed he must 
turn his back on the place. 

Our ascent from the village was con- 
stant, with the mountains looming 
thickly through the rain. We struck 
upon an enclosed wood; a weather- 
worn cross appeared; faded heraldic 
arms decorated a porch: and then we 
stopped where the trees were densest, 
and where a large rambling building 
with more shields of arms to it and a 
glorious tangle of orange and other 
trees showed through a gateway. Hard 
by the entrance was the decrepit wal- 
nut-tree under which the emperor, was 
wont to sit. Its base is enclosed and 
protected, but though bent, rotten and 
gnarled with years, it still puts forth 
noble leaves. Ford was serenaded by 
nightingales as he lay courting sleep 
in the imperial death-chamber. I had 
to be content with thrushes, but they 


Is 
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the 


made a glorious hubbub among 


lichened trees and in the charming 
gardens which exhaled sweet _ per- 


fumes under the rain. 


Curious indeed in its contrasts was 
the life lived by the emperor here. It 
does not matter much whether, as 


Sandoval says, he had with him only 
a few pieces of plate and those of the 
plainest kind, or whether, others 

he was accompanied hither by 
thirteen thousand ounces of gold and 
silver. He and drank with the 
same imperial appetite and disregard 
of consequences as before. Only four 
months previous to his death he is said 
to have begun his dinner with a large 
bowl of cherries, strawberries and 
cream, and to have gone on to highly- 
seasoned pasties, hams, and to 
the last he could not be persuaded that 


as 


say, 


ate 


etc., 


pickled salmon and tunny were bad 
for an invalid to sup upon. Sweet 
raisin wine also was one of his pe- 


culiar fancies, and at all costs he drank 
it. As his faithful servant, Quixada, 
said, he seemed to imagine that, being 
a king, his stomach was not made like 
other men’s. Phlebotomy, sarsa- 
parilla, liquorice, barley-water, and 
rhubarb were also the royal portion. 
Ile in a room fifteen paces 
square, cheerfully with black 
cloth; he in rusty black and 
sat usually, according to Sandoval, in 
an old armchair with but half a seat 
and not worth four reals; but he had 
good store of eiderdown quilts and 
cushions for the cold nights. Though 
he had resigned his vast empire and 
entered a convent (Your Paternity was 
the muddled title with which the ab- 
bot greeted him on his arrival) he was 
not by any means a mere monk. The 
time he did not spend at mass he loved 
best to spend at table, where he pre- 
ferred to do his own carving. His doc- 
tor and his confessor were his favored 
attendants on these The 
latter discoursed on ancient writers, or 
read improving chapters of patristic 
literature; the former could only raise 
his eyebrows, like Quixada, as he be- 
held his royal patient’s voracity. The 
emperor had a staff of fifty or sixty 


slept 
hung 
dressed 


occasions. 
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persons at the convent, men to wait on 
him, men to edify him, and men to 
amuse him. Among the last was the 
ingenious Italian, Turriano, who de- 
lighted him with his various mechan- 
ical inventions, albeit much _ discon- 
certing the monks with his moving 
and flying puppets, and especially with 
the figure of a lady who danced on the 
table to the sound of her own tam- 
bourine. But he helped the emperor 
to get through the days when gout 
kept him from shooting pigeons on the 
hillsides or strolling in the gardens. 
The imperial taste in beverages was 
nearly as homicidal as the imperial ap- 
petite; at breakfast his Majesty liked 
syrup of quinces; he drank abundantly 
of Rhine wine at dinner, and of beer 
at all times. 

It was under stress of gout and in- 
evitable peptic disorders that, in Au- 
gust, 1558, Charles the Fifth realized 
that his end was near. He made life 
cheerful for the monks by a request 
for funeral services and masses for 
the dead day after day, several of his 
relations dying opportunely for the 
purpose; and in these’ lugubrious 
chants he would join, devoutly holding 
a tattered prayer-book. On the 30th 
of August he went a step farther and 
had his own obsequies celebrated, 
watching the performance in sable 
weeds and with a taper in his hand. 
His premonition was justified the next 
day, for the first thing my little guide 
pointed out to me in the convent was 
an airy covered terrace with a tablet 
in the wall announcing that it was 
here his Majesty was seated when at 
four o’clock in the afternoon of Au- 
gust 31st he felt the first approach of 
death. Three weeks later he died, 
with the words, Ay Jesus! on his lips: 
and on September 23rd they lowered 
his body from his bedroom into the 
church, where it lay in state for three 
days. He was afterwards buried 
quietly enough, though not according 
to his own wishes. And then Yuste’s 
brief period of importance ended. 

My guide drew my attention to the 


host of roosters in the convent yard. 
Were they not fine birds, and did they 
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not know him intimately? They cer- 
tainly paid him the homage of extreme 
interest in him as they scuttled across 
the rubbish towards us. Then we 
entered the empty building that was 
once a sort of palace. From the ter- 
race with the tablet we looked over 
the vineyards and orange-trees of the 
garden and beyond the lower moun- 
tains to the blue plain of the Tagus. 
Tor the rain had ceased and I was to 
see modern Yuste at its fairest. “He 
was only a man, and all men die,” said 
the boy to hurry me. The dining and 
reception rooms were as damp, white, 
naked and gloomy as they were 
bound to be. Then came the imperial 
bed-chamber, red-flagged, low, with 
rough rafters, a window opening upon 
the garden and a door towards the 
church. Titian’s “La Gloria,’ which 
Was once on these walls and is now at 
Madrid, is not more eloquent a mock 
at mortal greatness than are these 
walls themselves. There is an inscrip- 
tion by a Duke of Montpensier telling 
how a certain picture, which is not 
now here, was given by him to the 
monastery in memory of his glorious 
ancestor. But from the room itself 
one looks across the church at an al- 
cove in the north wall, with a chest- 
nut-wood coffin mounted in it on sup- 
ports. The emperor lay in lead in this 
coffin for sixteen years, until in fact 
he was wanted in that now gorgeous 
mausoleum of the Escorial. Four 
granite steps connect the imperial bed- 
room with the church, good sound 
steps still, such as even a gouty man 
might look at with confidence. 

As for the church, though a beauti- 
ful building, it is now of course a mere 
shell. Its black-and-white granite 
walls and groined roof may stand for 
centuries; and the lovely old Moorish 
tiles of the choir dado and the twelve 
steps from the nave to the altar are 
also good for a few generations more. 
The aisle wore the look of a carpen- 
ter’s yard; and there were earthern 
pots, pea-sticks, and much other pro- 
fane rubbish on the flags. Our voices 
echoed in the bare enclosure, this 
empty church of the mountains upon 
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Diego or I, travelled in the greater dis- 


which such good work had been lav- 
ished. So recently as 1860 the arches 
were completely restored, though for 
what purpose it were hard to say; 
Cuacos will not attend divine service 
at Yuste, and who is there at Yuste? 
But it was a meritorious enterprise, by 
whomsoever undertaken. 

“You see, sefior, that there is little to 
see,” said the boy, as we returned to 
the courtyard and the fountain with 
the heap of soaked mallows in it, dry- 
ing for remedies as I was informed. 
He was a most intelligent lad, for he 
admitted that he did not want to be 
late for school; but ere leaving we 
looked also into the more strictly con- 
ventual chambers. I have seldom seen 
anything more affecting in its way 
than the long room of the old botica, 
with its multitude of majestic blue 
and white jars, bearing the names of 
their ancient medicinal contents, and 
evidently two or three hundred years 
old. Some of them were broken, but 
most stood calm in the dust and dirt 
of a generation or two of neglect. In 
the emperor’s time (and also both be- 
fore and afterwards) the Cuacos vil- 
lagers relied on the monks of Yuste 
for their doctoring. 


On leaving I picked up a fragment 
of one of the jars, “for the memory’s 


sake,” I remarked to the boy. He, 
however, would not countenance even 
so faint a concession to sentiment. “It 
is not permitted, sefior,” he declared; 
“not even the smallest thing may be 


removed.” Nor would he _ be _ per- 
suaded that the china morsel and a 
cobweb were about on a par in value. 


Later, I tried him again with a bit of a 
Moorish tile, and this time on persua- 
sion he yielded, though with extreme 
diffidence. Truly, a most deserving 
little boy! 

Of our return to Cuacos and thence 
during the ten hours’ ride back to 
Plasencia, I prefer not to say much. 
It rained again when we started for 
the long journey, and it rained most 
of the way, with savage earnestness. 
The streams we had forded easily the 
day before were now roaringand foam- 
ing torrents. I know not which of us, 
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comfort; for though he had more 
cargo, he had also a_ convenient 
hooded cloak, whereas I had but a 


common rug, which held the water so 
amazingly tuat in an hour or two! felt 
as if I were sheeted in lead. We were 
a compassionable pair at the end of 
the day, when we rode up sodden and 
streaming to Don Juan's door. All 
Diego’s gaiety had long ago gone from 
him; when Don Juan questioned me 
about his conduct, he paid no heed, 
but stood humbly waiting for his dol- 
lars, with the rain drops still coursing 
off the tip of his nose. I gave such 
good report of him as I could; and I 
also ventured upon a word or two of 
advice as 1 offered him (behind Don 
Juan’s back) a dollar over and above 
our bargain. The next morning I saw 
him again. He introduced 
ively by Don Juan on the sworn plea 
that I had paid him a bad dollar; it 
may have been so, or it may not. On 
reflection, however, | am inclined to 
think that, with better weather, Diego 
Batista would have got quite as much 
pleasure and profit as myself out of 
our ride to Yuste. 


was rest- 


CHARLES EDWARDES. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
BRUNEL, 

Isambard Kingdom Brunel was born 
at Portsmouth on April 9, 1806, a few 
months after the Victory had brought 
back thither the body of Nelson. Pitt 
had not been dead many weeks. Pitt's 
great rival, Fox, was in fact, though 
not in name, prime minister, but with 
only five months of life before him. 

The Brunels were a Norman family of 
good position. Brunel’s father, Mare 
Isambard, who was made a knight in 
1841, and is consequently known to the 
present generation Sir Isambard 
Brunel, was an officer in the French 
navy from 1786 to 1792, when, being a 
fervent Royalist, he became perforce an 
émigré. He escaped to America, where 
he soon rose to the position of engineer 


as 
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to the New York state government; but 
in January, 1799, turning his back on 
America, he came to England to marry 
an Englishwoman and settle down. 
Isambard Kingdom—the latter name 
the surname of the lady’s family—was 
their only son. 

Isambard the younger owed to his 
father not only his natural genius for 
engineering, but also an education such 
as few of the early English engineers 
were fortunate enough to receive. Tel- 
ford was the son of a shepherd, Brind- 
ley of a cottier. George Stephenson, as 
all the world knows, began life as a 
collier lad. Nicholas Wood, who in 1838 
was called in by the Great Western 
directors as one of the leading authori- 
ties of the day to advise them on 
Brunel's broad-gauge designs, was a 
colliery viewer. Nor were the younger 
men who succeeded Wood and Stephen- 
son much better off in many cases. 
Brunel's own life,’ written by his son, 
Isambard the third, a distinguished ec- 
clesiastical lawyer, records the fact 
that Mr. Lane, who was chief engineer 
of the Great Western Railway from 
1860 to 1868, began his career as fore- 
man bricklayer on the ‘taames Tunnel. 

Brunel, however, enjoyed the advan- 
tage of a liberal cducation, and to the 
admirable lucidity of mind and facility 
of expression which that education de- 
veloped in him he owed no small share 
of his professional George 
Stephenson, with his unpolished man- 
ners, his slow hesitating utterance, and 
his harsh Northumberland burr, was so 
roughly handled by the opponents of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Bill on its 
first introduction that the promoters, 
when they came forward a second time, 
did not venture to put him into the wit- 
ness-box. No counsel was ever rash 
enough to adopt similar tactics in order 
to discredit the grandiose and unprece- 
dented designs of Brunel. On the 
Great Western Bill, Brunel, being then 
only twenty-eight years old, was under 


success. 


1 It is impossible for me to give in detail the 
various points in which I am indebted to this 
work, Thongh I have supplemented its perusal 
by a good deal of reading of my own, the whole 
of this article is practically based upon it. 
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cross-examination for eleven days. “He 
showed,” says an eye-witness, “a pro- 
found acquaintance with the principles 
of mechanics. He was rapid in 
thought, clear in language, and never 
said too much or lost his presence of 
mind. I do not remember ever having 
enjoyed so great an intellectual treat.” 

Whether from natural precocity, due 
possibly to his French blood, or owing 
to the stimulus applied by constant and 
familiar intercourse with his very ac- 
tive-minded father, Brunel's mental 
powers developed unusually early. At 
four years old his talent for drawing 
was already remarkable, at eight he had 
mastered Euclid, at fourteen he has 
“passed Sallust some time” and “likes 
Horace very much, but not so much as 
Virgil,” and his spare time is devoted to 
making a plan of Hove, where he was 
at school, on a scale which necessitates 
his writing to London to borrow his 
father’s “long eighty-foot tape.” The 
next two years were spent at a Paris 
lycée, the Collége Henri Quatre, study- 
ing mathematics and rubbing up his 
French. At sixteen he regularly en- 
tered his father’s office, where work on 
the plans of the Thames Tunnel was 
just beginning. 

For the next five years the lad’s life— 
he almost immediately assumed all the 
responsibility and performed more than 
all the work of a grown man—was 
bound up with the tunnel. On its his- 
tory there is no need to dwell. After 
five years’ labor, during which a length 
of about two hundred yards had been 
completed, the river burst in, drowned 
a number of workmen, and all but 
drowned young Brunel, who was very 
seriously injured in a gallant attempt 
to guide into a place of safety the men 
who had been working under his charge 
at the post of danger. The directors, as 
soon as the facts were reported, passed 
a resolution, and ordered it to be adver- 
tised in the Times and other papers, 
to the effect that “having heard with 
great admiration of the intrepid courage 
and presence of mind displayed by Mr. 


Isambard Brunel, the company’s resi- 
dent engineer.” they desired “to give 


their public testimony to his calm and 











energetic endeavors, and to that gener- 
ous principle which induced him to put 
his own life into more imminent hazard 
to save the lives of the men under his 
immediate care.” 


Certainly the resident engineer de- 
served all the testimonials, public or 
private, that his directors could give 
him, seeing that for Several years he had 
not only gone in hourly risk of his life, 
but all the time he had been working 
like a galley slave. In September, 1826, 
his father’s journal notes on a Wednes- 
day that he had not been in bed since 
the previous Friday; in the following 
November he himself records that he 
had “passed seven days out of the last 
ten in the tunnel. For nine days on an 
average twenty and one-third hours 
per day in the tunnel, and three and 
two-thirds hours to sleep.” And even 
when seriously injured in the accident 
above described, and in such pain that 
he could hardly speak, he was laid on a 
mattress on the deck of a barge and 
towed out into the middle of the river, 
in order to direct the operations of the 
men who, from a diving bell, were en- 
deavoring to locate and to repair the 
breach. 

Brunel's personal connection with the 
tunnel ceased at this point. The works 
were for the time abandoned, and when, 
seven years later, in 1835, a govern- 
ment loan enabled them to be resumed, 
Brunel had advanced far beyond the 
post of a mere resident engineer. Here 
is how his diary sketches his position at 
the close of 1835. “The railway [the 
Great Western] now is in progress. I 
am thus engineer to the finest work in 
England. A handsome salary, on ex- 
cellent terms with my directors, and all 
going smoothly. . . . And it is not this 
alone, but everything I have been en- 
gaged in has been successful. Clifton 
Bridge, my first child, my darling, is 
actually going on: recommenced work 
last Monday—glorious.” The diary 
then gives a “pretty list of real sound 
professional work” in hand, and winds 
up with: “This at the age of twenty- 
nine. I can hardly believe it.” 

The year 1835, in which the Great 
Western Railway obtained its first Act, 
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undoubtedly commences the period of 
Brunel's life which is of most public 
importance. But before passing on to 
it a word must be said as to his first 
child, his darling, Clifton Bridge. The 
bridge owes its origin to a bequest in 
the year 1753, by a Bristol alderman, of 
the sum of 1,0001., which he desired to 
be accuinulated till it reached 10,0001, 
and then devoted to building a bridge, 
as he had been informed it could be 
built for that amount. In 1829, by 
which time the fund had reached 8,0001., 
the trustees obtained an estimate for 
a stone bridge. The estimate was 
90,0001, so they advertised for designs 
for a suspension bridge. Brunel and 
twenty-one other engineers competed, 
and five of the designs, Brunel’s among 
them, were selected. Telford, the 
builder of the Menai Suspension Bridge, 
was appointed as arbiter, and Telford 
was of opinion that no span exceeding 
his own at the Menai Straits (under six 
hundred feet) was admissible. So 
Brunel, whose design had implied a 
single span, ranging. according to the 
position selected for crossing the gorge, 
between seven hundred and sixty and 
one thousand one hundred and eighty 
feet, withdrew. Telford then refused 
to recommend any of the other four 
designs. Next Telford was asked to 
submit a design himself. He did so, 
but it failed to meet with approval. 
Thereupon a second competition was 
instituted. This time both Telford and 
Brunel were competitors. Finally, 
Brunel was unanimously appointed en- 
gineer. 

Serious work began in 1836; by 1843 
45,0007. had been spent, the work was 
not much more than half done, and 
funds were exhausted. Ten years later 
the definite abandonment of the under- 
taking was determined on, and the sus- 
pension chains were sent down to Corn- 
wall to be used for the Albert Bridge at 
Saltash. In 1860 some leading mem- 


bers of Brunel's profession determined 
that the Clifton Bridge should be fin- 
ished, both as constituting a memorial 
of their late friend (Mr. Brunel had died 
in the previous September) and in order 
to remove a slur from the profession. 
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So, as the original Clifton chains had 
gone to Saltash, the chains from the 
Hungerford Suspension Bridge, another 
of Brunel’s works, which was just being 
removed to make room for the South- 
Eastern Railway extension to Charing 
Cross, were brought down from Lon- 
don, and Clifton Bridge was finally 
opened in 1864, one hundred and eleven 
years after the death of Alderman 
Wick. But to this day the towers of 
Egyptian architecture, which were to 
have been decorated with a series of 
figure subjects illustrating the whole 
work of constructing the bridge, from 
the quarrying of the ore and the forg- 
ing of the chain-links to the driving of 
the last rivet, lack the ornament which, 
with characteristic fertility of resource 
and lavishness of voluntarily incurred 
labor, Brunel had designed for them, 
The Clifton Suspension Bridge was a 
small affair, at least from a pecuniary 
point of view, but it powerfully influ- 
enced the whole after course of Brunel's 
life. His connection with Bristol, a city 
whose wealth and importance two gen- 
erations back were, relatively speaking, 
vastly greater than at present, brought 
him at the end of 1832 an engagement 
to advise as to the best measures to be 
adopted to prevent the silting up of the 
Floating Harbor. Almost at the same 
time the local committee for the pro- 
motion of what was to be the Great 
Western Railway was in process of 
formation, and Brunel naturally became 
a candidate for the post of engineer. 
The committee at the outset almost 
committed themselves to a declaration 
that they would select as engineer the 
man who would submit the lowest esti- 
mate. Brunel promptly declared that 
he would withdraw his candidature. 
“You are holding out,” he wrote to the 
committee, “a premium to the man who 
will make you the most flattering 
promises. It is quite obvious that the 
man who has either least reputation at 
stake, or who has most to gain by tem- 
porary success, and least to lose by the 
consequences of disappointment. must 
be the winner in such a race.” The 
committee were convinced—as not a 
few committees and boards were after- 
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wards—by Brunel's unfaltering enun- 
ciation of the plain principles of busi- 
ness ethics, and withdrew their condi- 
tion. On March 7, 1833, being ther 
some weeks short of his twenty-seveuth 
birthday, Brunel was duly appointed 
engineer of the great undertaking with 
which to all time his name will be in- 
dissolubly connectéd. 

Here is a note from his diary ef a few 
months later, made after the first pub- 
lic meeting held in support of the proj- 
ect: “Got through it very tolerably, 
which I consider great things. I hate 
public meetings; it is playing with a 
tiger, and all you can hope is that you 
may not get scratched or worse.” The 
rest of the summer he spent travelling, 
surveying, interviewing all day, and 
writing letters and reports the greater 
part of the night. “Between our- 
selves,” he wrote to one of his assist- 
ants, “it is harder work than I like. I 
am rarely much under twenty hours a 
day at it.” 

Indeed, his capacity of doing without 
sleep was very remarkable. “I believe 
that at that time,” writes an intimate 
friend, referring to this year 1833, “he 
scarcely ever went to bed, though I 
never remember to have seen him tired 
or out of spirits. He was a very con- 
stant smoker, and would take his nap 
in an armchair, very frequently with a 
cigar in his mouth! and if we were to 
start out of town at five or six in the 
morning, it was his frequent practice to 
rouse me out of bed about three by 
means of the bell [from his chambers to 
mine], when I would invariably find 
him up and dressed, and in great glee 
at the fun of having curtailed my slum- 
bers by two or three hours more than 
necessary.” 

One of his assistants writes to much 
the same effect: “I never met his equal 
for sustained power of work. After a 
hard day spent in preparing and deliv- 
ering evidence, and after a hasty din- 
ner, he would attend consultations till 
a late hour, and then, secure against in- 
terruption, sit down to his papers and 
draw specifications, write letters or re- 
ports, or make calculations all through 
the night. If at all pressed for time, he 












slept in his armchair for two or three 
hours, and at early dawn he was ready 
for the work of the day. When he trav- 
elled, he usually started about four or 
five in the morning, so as to reach his 
ground by daylight. His travelling car- 
riage, in which he often slept, was built 
from his own design, and was a marvel 
of skill and comfort. This power of 
work was, no doubt, aided by the ab- 
stemiousness of his habits, and by his 
light and joyous temperament. One 
luxury (tobacco) he indulged in to ex- 
cess, and probably to his injury. At all 
times, even in bed, a cigar was in his 
mouth, and wherever he was engaged, 
there, near at hand, was the enormous 
leather cigar-case so well known to his 
friends, and out of which he was quite 
as ready to supply their wants as his 
own. His light and joyous disposition 
was very attractive. At notime was he 
stern, but when travelling or off work 
he was like a boy set free. There was 
no fun for which he was not ready.” 

In this brief sketch of Brunel’s life it 
is impossible to include a history of the 
Great Western Railway. We must be 
content merely to notice the specially 
Brunelesque features—its grandeur and 
amplitude of design, its perfection of 
execution. It is not to detract from the 
supremacy of George Stephenson, the 
greatest railway engineer who has ever 
lived, to say that, where Stephenson 
was content to be bound by the hard, 
practical, commercial facts of the then 
existing conditions, Brunel’s mind took 
a wider sweep, and built the Great 
Western, not for the traffic that was, 
but for the traffic that was to be. It is 
doubtless true that Brunel greatly un- 
derrated the effect which railways were 
to produce in knitting the country into 
a single whole. He imagined the traffic 
of the west and south of England flow- 


ing to and from London only. Of the 
vast traffic between west and north, 


which now passes through Shrewsbury, 
Gloucester, Bristol, Swindon, and half- 
a-dozen other points, he had evidently 
no conception. Moreover, to a man ac- 


customed to see goods carried in pack 
wagons at two miles an hour, a delay 
of a few hours for transfer could hardly 
of the 


seem first importance. Conse- 
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quently he greatly underrated the dis- 
advantages of a break of gauge pre- 
venting the passage of through vehicles 
from one line to another. For all that 
the broad gauge was by no means the 
failure it has usually been represented 
as being. 

In fact, as Brunel himself was never 
wearied in pointing out, the essence of 
his idea was not so much a broad gauge 
as a wide line. The width of the line 
depends not on the distance between the 
wheels on which the vehicles run, but 
on the maximum width of those vehicles 
themselves and the minimum 
which is allowed between them. And 
the width taken as standard for the 
broad-gauge Great Western, namely, 
thirty feet at what is technically called 
“formation level,” is only fractionally 
greater than the modern standard width 
of an ordinary narrow-gauge line. In 
America, where tunnels and bridges are 
comparatively few, and where the rail- 
ways existed before the towns, the 
“clearance,” to use another technical 
term that explains itself, is sufficient to 
carry on the four-foot eight and one- 
half inch gauge the widest rolling-stock 
that was ever built for the seven-foot 
broad-gauge rails. It is impossible to 
doubt that here, in England also, 
whether as passengers, share-holders, 
or railway managers, we should have 
benefited very greatly, had our lines 
been constructed from the beginning 
wide enough to pass carriages ten feet 
in width instead of only about eight 
feet four inches, and with the tunnels 
and bridges high enough to permit a 
maximum height above rail level of 
sixteen feet as compared with about 
thirteen feet which is our outside limit. 

It is common, too, to speak of the vast 
sums wasted when the broad gauge was 
first mixed and then converted to nar- 
row. True no doubt to some extent and 
—what is more—obvious to every pas- 
But how many passengers 
know anything of the vast expense 
which has been incurred on the old 
narrow-gauge lines to bring them to a 
width suitable for modern rolling-stock 
and consistent with modern ideas of 
safety to workmen? How many people 
know that every single overbridge on 
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the Liverpool and Manchester has had 
to be removed and rebuilt, because 
George Stephenson only left four feet 
between the two lines of rails, whereas 
modern practice enforces six feet as a 
minimum? Or, again, Brunel laid his 
rails on longitudinal bearings, and now- 
adays the longitudinal system has been 
replaced by an ordinary cross-sleeper 
road. Does it therefore follow that 
Brunel was an extravagant visionary? 
By no means. The stone blocks on 
which Robert Stephenson supported the 
rails of the London and Birmingham 
have gone too, and without leaving any 
blot on the fame of the great engineer 
who laid them. Granting that the 
longitudinal system has been replaced 
by a better one, that one hundred pound 
rails in fifty pound chairs with a com- 
paratively small amount of timber 
make a better road than forty-five 
pound rails, no chairs, and much tim- 
ber, it by no means follows that the 
method of construction which is right 
and proper with steel rails purchasable 
at 4l. a ton and cast-iron chairs at 31., 
was commercially possible when the 
chairs cost 9/. a ton and the rails, not 
steel but only wrought-iron, cost about 
14/. 

In truth, what Brunel cared about 
was not methods, but results. He 
wanted a road wide enough and strong 
enough to carry large and powerful 
engines running at a high speed, and 
he got it. That the Great Western 
main line in the early forties was the 
most perfect railroad existing in the 
world there can be no reasonable ques- 
tion. So, too, with his engines. Brunel 
was primarily a civil, not a mechanical, 
and still more not a locomotive, en- 
gineer. Overwhelmed as he was with 
other work, it was impossible for him 
to be fully acquainted with the different 
lines along which locomotive improve- 
ment was advancing, or to be fully 
aware of the innumerable detailed re- 
adaptations of changing means to vary- 
ing ends in which locomotive progress 
mainly consists. But he was deter- 
mined that on the Great Western 
heavier trains should travel at higher 
speeds than anything yet attempted. 


So at the outset he very much left the 
locomotive builders to their own de- 
vices, and the result was, it must be con- 
fessed, a menagerie of strange monsters 
enough. Of the Hurricane, with her 
ten-foot driving wheels but no steam to 
move them, the Thunderer, with geared 
wheels and boiler and machinery on 
separate carriages, the less said the bet- 
ter. Sir Daniel Gooch’s contemporary 
record in his diary—“felt very uneasy 
about the working of these machines, 
feeling sure they would have enough to 
do to drive themselves along the road,” 
—represents the facts with sufficient 
accuracy. But a few thousand pounds 
wasted on experimental engines was a 
small matter, and practically from the 
opening of the line Brunel got his re- 
sults. The first engine that was put to 
real work, the North Star, took fifty 
tons at forty-five miles an hour. In 
1843 the prince consort was brought up 
from Bristol to London, if Sir Daniel 
Gooch may be trusted, one hundred and 
eighteen miles in one hundred and 
twenty-four minutes. It is safe to say 
that on no other line in the world would 
such a feat have been possible. In 1846, 
when the Battle of the Gauges was rag- 
ing, and when the London and Birming- 
ham was still working its trains with 
petty little four-wheeled engines, the 
Great Western had already advanced to 
the Great Western or Lord of the Isles 
type, an eight-wheeled engine practi- 
‘ally identical with the engines which 
ran the heaviest and fastest Great 
Western expresses down to the year 
1892. Paddington to Didcot. fifty-three 
miles, in forty-seven minutes, is a speed 
that was more than once reached then, 
and has hardly been exceeded since. 
Nor was this high speed a mere occa- 
sional record-breaking performance. 
While the best Manchester express took 
five hours and forty minutes, to Exeter, 
practically the same distance, the time 
was four hours and a half. Let it be 
granted that George Stephenson was 
the father of railway travelling in gen- 
eral, we must yet to Brunel give the 
credit that he was the father of express 
travelling in particular. 

The atmospheric system, which was 











introduced just half a century ago on 
the South Devon Railway, cannot be 
passed over without a word of notice. 
“I never saw Mr. Brunel so anxious,” 
writes Sir Daniel Gooch in his diary, “as 
he was about this opening. Relying 
upon the atmospheric principle, he had 
made these steep inclines [one in forty], 
and he feared there might be difficulties 
in working them. These difficulties dis- 
appeared with the day of opening. All 
our trains went through very well, and 
at night it seemed a great relief to Mr. 
Brunel that it was so. He shook hands 
with me, and thanked me in a very kind 
manner for my share in the day’s work. 
He never forgot those who helped him 
in a difficulty.” Unfortunately, as all 
the world knows, the difficulties soon 
reappeared, and, in spite of the most 
heroic exertions by every one con- 
cerned, Brunel found himself in Au- 
gust, 1849, under bitter constraint to 
write one of the ablest and most con- 
vinecing of his numerous reports. In it 
he recommended the South Devon 
directors to abandon altogether the at- 
mospheric system, on the installation of 
which they had, under his advice, in- 
vested some 200,000]. Into the causes 
of the failure it is impossible here to 
enter in detail. They were mainly two: 
in the first place, the pumping-engines 
as delivered were unfit for their work, 
and produced the necessary power with 
difficulty and at an exorbitant cost; but 
chiefly, the leather valve, which closed 
the air-pipes, rapidly deteriorated, and 
could by no means be maintained in an 
air-tight condition, and it did not seem 
possible to apply anything more than a 
temporary remedy, and this at inor- 
dinate expense. With characteristic 
generosity, Brunel refused, from the 
day when the atmospheric system was 
abandoned, to receive any further re- 
muneration for his services from the 
South Devon directors. 

Now that that system has long van- 
ished into the limbo of railway antiqui- 
ties, we are apt to think that the whole 
thing must have been a chimera from 
the beginning, and to wonder why an 
engineer of Brunel’s capacity can ever 
have taken up with it. it is perhaps 
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therefore worth while recalling that it 
had been worked successfully for a con- 
siderable time on the West London and 
on the Dublin and Kingstown railways, 
and that a House of Commons com- 
mittee had reported strongly in its 
favor, as had also Sir Frederic Smith 
and Professor Barlow on a reference to 
them by the Board of Trade. Sir Wil- 
liam Cubitt had determined to employ 
the system on the Croydon Railway, 
and even Robert Stephenson, who, as 
the result of the Dublin and Kingstown 
experience, had reported = strongly 
against the propriety of introducing the 
atmospheric system on the Chester and 
Holyhead, had given evidence that 
“where there is a continuous line of as- 
cent, where no stoppages are required, 
where the locomotive is totally inap- 
plicable, there I can conceive nothing 


more eligible than the atmospheric 
plan.” This evidence would certainly 
have covered the case of the South 


Devon as far as the thirty-two miles be- 
tween Newton Abbot and Plymouth 
were concerned. Here the gradients 
were as bad as one in thirty-nine and 
one in forty for many miles—and Rob- 
ert Stephenson considered locomotives 
totally inapplicable on gradients of one 
in sixty—and there were no intermedi- 
ate stations of more than trifling im- 
portance. 

Had the pumping-engines on the 
South Devon line done their work as 
expected—and there was no reason to 
anticipate that they would not do so— 
it is quite possible that the line would 
have been worked on the atmospheric 
system to this day. It is true the air- 
valve deteriorated rapidly, and its re- 
newal would have been a_ constant 
source of considerable expense. But no 
one can be blamed for not anticipating 
this rapid deterioration. Further, it is 
safe to say that the break-downs in the 


atmospheric system at its first start 
were as nothing compared with the 
early failures of the locomotive. The 


Rocket, as it appeared at Rainhill in 
1829, represented a quarter of a century 
of experiment and failure and progress. 
And yet, when one reads contemporary 
accounts of the railways long after the 
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time of the Rocket, with their constant 
records of break-downs of all kinds, one 
is tempted to wonder whether a steam 
locomotive, even in the forties, ever 
reached its journey’s end without mis- 
hap. 

The objection of principle that used to 
be urged against the atmospheric sys- 
tem, namely, that the concentration of 
the power at a few points instead of its 
dispersal among several engines, one 
at the head of each train, meant the 
break-down of the whole traffic of the 
line if anything went wrong at a single 
point, has been sufficiently answered by 
the experience of electric traction in 
our own day. Even in England, whose 
engineers at the present time are at 
least not obnoxious to a charge of rash- 
ness and desire for innovation, a good 
many scores of million passengers are 
successfully carried year after year by 
electric power transmitted from a cen- 
tral station; in America there are ten 
thousand miles of tramway and not a 
few miles of ordinary railway worked 
on the same system; and leading rail- 
way men in the United States believe 
that on main linesand for long distances 
the substitution of electric traction 
from central stations for separate and 
independent steam locomotives is likely 
to take place in the proximate future. 

Brunel’s railway work would have 
filled three lives of mortal men with or- 
dinary powers, but it was tar from ex- 
hausting Brunel’s energies. His work 
as a marine engineer was only less im- 
portant and less engrossing than his 
railway business. The Great Western 
Railway had only obtained its Act of 
Parliament a few months when, at a 
meeting of the directors, some one spoke 
of the enormous length of the line. 
“Why not,” exclaimed Brunel, “make it 
longer, have a steamboat to go from 
Bristol to New York and call it the 
Great Western?’ The idea, though at 
first treated as a mere joke, took root, 
and the result was the Great Western, 
which, though not the first steamer to 
cross the Atlantic, was the first steamer 
built for the Transatlantic service. 
She was launched in 1837, and, after re- 
ceiving her engines in London, sailed 
thence in the March following, with Mr. 
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Brunel and many other persons on 
board. Within an hour or two a fire 
broke out, which was with great diffi- 
culty subdued, but not till after the ship 
had been run ashore on a mudbank. In 
his endeavors to assist in putting out 
the fire Brunel fell, through setting his 
foot on the burnt rung of a ladder, eigh- 
teen feet down into the hold. He was 
knocked insensible, and lay head down- 
wards in a pool of water, and was only 
rescued just in time to save him from 
drowning. The Great Western was a 
complete success. She was followed 
some years later by the Great Britain of 
two thousand tons burden, the first 
large ship to be built of iron or to be 
fitted with the screw propeller. She 
was originally intended to be built of 
wood with paddle engines. Both altera- 
tions were made on reports which 
Brunel submitted as the result of care- 
ful observation and experiment and cal- 
culation. 

It was on the occasion of the launch 
of this vessel, in July, 1843, that the 
prince consort made the remarkable 
run from Bristol to London which has 
been already referred to. Brunel was 
also responsible for the introduction of 
the screw propeller into the royal navy. 
He was originally invited by the Ad- 
miralty to advise them on the subject, 
and he did so gratuitously for several 
years, being apparently treated during 
the whole period by the Admiralty offi- 
cials, as Clive said he was by the House 
of Commons committee, “like a sheep- 
stealer.” The idea of the Great East- 
ern, the last and most famous of 
Brunel's ships, seems to have occurred 
to him as early as 1851. She was orig- 
inally intended for the Oriental trade, 
hence her name. Work was com- 
menced in the spring of 1854, and the 
hull was completed in the summer of 
1857. The responsibility of the work, 
added to financial difficulties not un- 
natural in the panic brought on by the 
Indian Mutiny, weighed very heavily on 
Brunel, whose constitution was already 
breaking down from overstrain. “I 
never,” he wrote, “embarked in any one 
thing to which I have entirely devoted 
myself, and to which I have devoted so 
much time, thought, and labor, and on 











the success of which I have staked so 
much reputation.”” But the responsibil- 
ity of the construction of the great ship 
was as nothing to the responsibility dur- 
ing her launch, which was begun on No- 
vember 3, 1857, and not finally com- 
pleted till the last day of the following 
January. Forty years were to elapse 
before another ship was built of equal 
size. 

Space fails even to enumerate 
Brunel’s multifarious minor activities. 
He built docks or piers, not only at 
Bristol and Monkwearmouth but all 
down the Great Western from Brent- 
ford to Plymouth, to Briton Ferry and 
Milford. He built the Crystal Palace 
water-towers, and during the Crimean 
War a huge military hospital at Renkioi 
on the Dardanelles. He introduced im- 
provements in rifle barrels, had a Share 
in the introduction of armor-plating for 
vessels, and was apparently the first to 


introduce hydraulic power into the 
working of railway goods stations. Be- 


sides all this he had—the authority is his 
son's, or one would have difficulty in be- 
lieving it—‘‘a large practice as a referee 
under acts of Parliament and orders of 
the superior courts.” 

Of all his ingenious inventions none 
was more useful than one which he in- 
vented for his own surgical treatment. 
In April, 1843, he was, for the amuse- 
ment of some children, pretending to 
pass half-a-sovereign through his ear 
into his mouth. The coin slipped and 
went down his throat. There it re- 
mained for six weeks, though tracheot- 
omy was performed and every effort 
made to extract it with forceps. 
Finally, an apparatus was made on 
which the position of his body could be 
inverted as though in a chair turned up- 
side down; Brunel was placed on it, 
when, with a gentle blow on the back 
and two or three coughs, the half-sover- 
eign fell into the patient’s mouth and so 
to the floor. It is still preserved in the 
museum attached to St. George’s Hos- 
pital. 

After the launch of the great ship, 
Brunel's health finally broke down, and 
he was ordered abroad. He went to 
Switzerland, and then later on in the 
year to Egypt, returning to England in 
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May, 1859. During his the 
greatest of all his bridges, the Royal 
Albert Bridge at Saltash, had been 
opened by the prince consort, and so 
Cornwall had at length been placed in 
railway communication with the rest of 
England. Shortly after his return, 
Brunel went down and, lying on a mat- 
tress placed on a carriage truck, saw for 
the first and last time the bridge in its 
completed state. 

But, feeble and ill as he was, he could 
not tear himself from the Great East- 
ern. He was on board her, superintend- 
ing the preparations for her sailing, al- 
most every day in August, and as late 
as September 5. Feeling unwell, he 
went home to Westminster. Paralysis 
came on, and ten days later he died. 
His obituary cannot be better written 
than in the words of Sir Daniel Gooch, 
whom twenty-two years of constant 
and familiar intercourse hau qualified 
to judge of the qualities of his “oldest 
and best friend.” 





absence 


“By his death the greatest of En- 
gland’s engineers was lost, the man 
of the greatest originality of thought 
and power of execution, bold in his 
plans, but right. The commercial 
world thought him extravagant, but, 
although he was so, great things are 
not done by those who sit down and 
count the cost of every thought and 
act. He was a true and sincere 
friend, a man of the highest honor, 
and his loss was deeply deplored by 
all who had the honor to know him.” 


W. M. AcworTHh. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
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Robertson of Brighton was never so 
happy in his theological exposition as 
when he could use one difficulty to 
solve another. At times, when reading 
his discourses, you feel that whenever 
any insoluble problem confronts you 
the best thing to do is to seek out an- 
other problem as insoluble and solve one 
bytheother. This Robertsonian method 
is being applied withremarkable success 
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this year to the solution of two of the 
greatest difficulties which baffle the in- 
structors of our ingenuous youth. For 
if there is one thing which is more re- 
pugnant to the ordinary schoolboy 
than the learning of a foreign lan- 
guage it is the carrying on of a regular 
correspondence. Out of these two re- 
pugnances experience has proved it is 
possible to generate their opposites, 
and over two thousand young people 
in France and England are at this mo- 
ment demonstrating every week to 
their own satisfaction and improve- 
ment, that while foreign exercises are 
“horrid” and letter writing is “an aw- 
ful bore,” it is “great fun’ to substi- 
tute a letter to a foreign correspondent 
for the hated exercise. Thus do the 
two antipathies produce a sympathy, 
and the youth who hates equally to 
write a sentence in a foreign language 
or to write a letter finds that he likes 
nothing better than to carry on a cor- 
respondence when each alternate !et- 
ter must be written in a _ foreign 
tongue. 

The idea of covering Europe with a 
network of friendly correspondents, 
whose letters to each other would re- 
place the dull grind of the regular ex- 
ercise by the delightful novelty of 
making acquaintance, possibly friends, 
with an unknown correspondent in 
foreign parts, has grown so rapidly 
within the last six months as to jus- 
tify the publication of some particu- 
lars of what has already been accom- 
plished, some speculations as to what 
may yet be attained. 

The original idea reached us, like the 
idea of the ironclad, from across the 
Channel. M. Sevrette, professor of the 
Lycée at Chartres, seeing the possibil- 
ity of making a pleasure out of a task, 
started a Correspondence Club, for 
French and English boys, nearly four 
years ago. He succeeded in several 
-“ases, and lads who were put into com- 
munication with each other made the 
weekly letter the foundation for a per- 
manent friendship. But M. Sevrette 
was not at the centre of things. He 
was alone and single-handed, without 
means of communication with the 








great public either in France or in En- 
gland, and his Correspondence Club, 
although achieving no small measure 
of success within a narrow range. 
showed no indication of Continental 
development. The new start which 
has encouraged such hopes as to the 
future extension of the scheme was 
also due to the initiative of a French 
teacher. M. Mielle, professeur au Col- 
lége et aux Ecoles Normales, Draguig- 
nan, who is married to an English lady 
also engaged in teaching in the south 
of France, made the experiment with 
his own boys, and found that it 
worked admirably for two years and 
more. He found that the interest of 
his scholars in the acquisition of En- 
glish was marvellously quickened by 
the weekly letter which passed be- 
tween them and the English school- 
boys to whom he introduced them. His 
plan was simplicity itself. Each of his 
scholars who wished to become profi- 
cient in English was given the address 
of an English schoolboy or schoolgirl, 
as the case might be, to whom he 
wrote at the beginning a letter in 
French, asking for a reply in English 
within a week. Then the French boy 
wrote an English letter to his English 
correspondent, by whom it was _ re- 
ceived, corrected and returned in the 
following week with a French letter, 
which, in its turn, was sent back cor- 
rected. Zach boy wrote two letters 
per month alternately in French and 
English, always returning the one 
monthly letter written in foreign lan- 
guage carefully corrected. As M. 
Mielle said, “the fun of it made the 
suggestion a success.” The experience 
of two years convinced M. Mielle that 
there was no reason why the same sys- 
tem might not be generalized with suc- 
cess. So he communicated with M. 
Colin, the editor of the Rerue Universi- 
taire, to which all the /ycées and col- 
leges of France are subscribers, and 
appealed to him to suggest the general 
adoption of the scheme to the teaching 
profession throughout France. M. 
Colin entered into the proposal with 
spirit, and, as the result of his appeal, 
there are at the present moment no 








fewer than fifteen hundred persons in 
France of both sexes—about one thou- 
sand males and five hundred of the 
other sex—who are now regularly ex- 
changing letters every fortnight with 
an equal number of correspondents in 
the United Kingdom. M. Mielle, how- 
ever, is not a mere pedagogue, and be- 
hind this scheme of schoolboy corre- 
spondence he saw, with the eye of 
faith, the dawn of a new international 
brotherhood. When, last December, 
he was explaining to an English friend 
what he hoped might result from the 
scheme, he wrote:— 


Not only in a purely professional point 
of view do I advance this scheme; but it 
seems to me we shall promote greater in- 
terests than the mere advancing in our 
countries of the knowledge of a foreign 
language. The progress of the world, the 
interests of peace and civilization, the 
good understanding between France and 
England may be usefully served (and 
where more usefully?) in our schools. 

I own that my heart beats faster when 
I think of a thousand or so intelligent boys 
and girls of the middle class on each side 
of the Channel exchanging friendly greet- 
ings, and playfully correcting each other's 
slips in the Queen’s English or le Fran- 
cais de France. and where then will be the 
French of Stratford-atte-Bowe? 


M. Mielle’s dream has been already 
more than realized, and no one can 
yet say whereto this most pregnant 
suggestion may grow. 

The original proposal of an Anglo- 
French Letter-Writing Association has 
already been developed in many differ- 
ent directions. The Revue Universi- 
taire speedily supplemented its appeal 
to French students of English to 
French students of German, and 
elicited an even more cordial response. 
Then suggestions were made for the 
extension of its scope to Italy, 1.0 the 
Scandinavian countries, and even to 
Russia and Roumania. The Swiss, 
ever quick to pereeive the practical 
advantages of any educational proposal, 
welcomed it warmly, but at once pro- 
ceeded to adapt it for their own use. 
“How admirably,” exclaimed one 
recommending 
“how ad- 


Swiss journalist when 
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scheme to his readers, 
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mirably would this system serve to 
unite fraternally the youth of our dif- 
ferent cantons! At present, when the 
period of military service arrives, the 
lads from German, French, and Italian 


speaking cantons meet in camp as 
total strangers. Excepting for their 
allegiance to the Federation § they 
might almost be foreigners to each 
other. But if M. Mielle’s admirable 


suggestions were carried out, and the 
scholars in our schools, introduced by 
this friendly correspondence into per- 
sonal relations with other scholars in 
other cantons, speaking different lan- 
guages, the camp would be a point of 
reunion, a meeting-place of friends, 
and the muster would come to be 
looked forward to with as much pleas- 
ure as it is now often regarded with 
aversion.”” The Rerue de UInstruction 
of Belgium laid stress upon the same 
considerations in recommending the 
interchange of correspondence be- 
tween the pupils in the French and 
Walloon schools. 

It is not difficult to see the practical 
advantages of M. Mielle’s system. 
Correspondence never begins, or, if be- 
gun, speedily languishes when the cor- 
respondents have no point of interest 
in common, no object which is for- 
warded by letter-writing. But in this 
international exchange of letters be- 
tween students there is a common 
point of interest to start with, and the 
object common to both is directly pro- 
moted by every letter that is written. 
The first difficulty is to make a start. 
On this subject M. Mielle says:— 


1 leave the boys completely a free hand 
in the choice of subjects. But in the be- 
ginning I suggested that the best way to 
open a correspondence would be to de- 
scribe the school and surroundings. They 
described school life in our school (lycées 
ou colléges), sometimes as boarders, some- 
times as day-scholars, and asked their 
English comrades for a reciprocity. Then 
about their games, sports, etc. Some even 
spoke about their family, and told all 
about their brothers and sisters, Then 
the holidays were an inexhaustible source 
of information. Then, what books do you 
like, read, and so on? Which is your fa- 
vorite book, ete? In short, the choice was 
left to the writer, the master being always 
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glad to give his advice, but taking care 
never to force it unasked on the boys. 

As I wanted to make the letter-writing 
a pleasure to the boys, I made a point not 
to interfere in the sending or receiving of 
them. They were always shown to me (I 
mean the English ones), and usually we 
read them cosily and familiarly together, 
spending thus many a delightful half-hour. 

It is extraordinary how the mere 
effort to convert the simplest common- 
places of small talk into their foreign 
equivalents adds interest even to gos- 
sip about the weather. To say it is a 
fine day, but that it looks like rain, in- 
terests no one; but to make the same 
remark in the correct French or Ger- 
man idiom stimulates thought and ex- 
cites interest at once. And, as might 
be expected, the blunders which we all 
make in attempting to express our- 
selves in other than our native tongue 
are a source of inexhaustible amuse- 
ment. An entertaining volume might 
be compiled under the familiar title 
“English as She is Wrote,” or “French 
as She is Wrote,” from the letters— 
especially the earlier letters—passing 
between the correspondents of this 
new International. 

The schoolboy has usually his master 
to help him, although some make it a 
point of honor never to submit their 
letters to their tutors; but there are 
others, especially among the adults, 
who have taken a part in the corre- 
spondence, who have no chance of 
such assistance. “At this moment,” 
wrote a bachelor of twenty-seven, in 
the government service in the south of 
Irance, “I do not know a word of En- 
glish. I live in the country, where it is 
impossible to find a teacher. But with 
plenty of good-will and a good gram- 
mar I hope soon to attain success.” 
“With plenty of good-will and a good 
grammar” one may indeed hope. But 
the attempt to translate literally 
French forms of speech into English 
has sometimes results almost unintelli- 
gible until they are translated back 
again. Here, for instance, is a letter 
written by a French boy to his English 
correspondent, who had asked him ito 
visit him this summer holiday. Even 
with the double process of translation 


it is somewhat difficult to know 
whether the invitation was accepted or 
declined :— 


DEAR FRIEND,— 

I think that I ean give back me to your 
good invitation but I go in England during 
the holidays, strive to go all same self 
even London. You have been much in the 
feasts all these times to the occasion of the 
Jubilé, and 1 understand that you have 
not written at the time, so I excuse you. 
If you must send me an English newspa- 
per speaking of the Jubilé, I send you by 
the guardhouse the photographies of the 
sights of this city and the principal monu- 
ments. 

I go from W—— today to pass the holi- 
days of the fourteen Juili (the national 
feast) we have to days of holidays at the 
occasion. W is a little coast town 
where my great fathers have two Swiss 
cheese houses, each year we go down yon- 
der for pass the great holidays. The coast 
is so beautiful and become so worldly. 
Make you much of velocipede in this mo- 
ment? What stamp have you? I hope re- 
ceive a letter of you the twenty-one Juli 
and in this expectation receive dear com- 
rade a hearty shake of the hand of your 
sincere friend P. 

The reading of the following letter 
from an English girl to her French 
friend probably caused as much 
amusement, although not so much 
mystification as the French boy’s reply 
to his friend’s invitation:— 


CHERE MADEMOISELLE,— 

Vraiment je tremble 4 la pensée d’ecrire 
une lettre francaise 2 une vraie Fran- 
eaise. Sans doute vous vous moquerez de 
mes fautes et vous vous ennuyerez de les 
corriger, mais ayez pitié d’une pauvre 
anglaise qui aime tant sa propre langue, 
qu’elle a bien de la difficulté d’en apprendre 
une autre, 

Pour commencer. Je yous remercie 
chaleureusement de votre petit billet de ce 
matin. 

Je trouve que cette idée de Monsieur 
Mielle est superbe; il doit étre anglaise ce 
gentil monsieur. J’espére que vous serez 
bon correspondant et j’essayerai de faire 
de mon mieux pour vous intéresser. 

J’aime histoire plus que les autres su- 
jets anglais; la grammaire Francaise 
m’agace, mais la traduction j’adore; je ne 
suis jamais plus contente qu’avee un livre 
francaise ou allemand et un dictionnaire. 
J’amise beaucoup quelques-uns de vos 
écrivains; j'espére que yous avez le 
méme sentiment pour les notres. 
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Je viens de lire “Jack” par Daudet. Jack 
est charmant, ravissant. Je sais que tout 
Francais aime ce dernier mot. Les 
ceuvres de Victor Hugo me plaisent joli- 
ment, mais il aime trop l’horrible et moi je 
déteste l’horrible. 

Maintenant pour ma famille. Mon pére 
est mort il y a plusieurs années. Ma mére, 
mon frére et mes deux sceurs vivent a 
a | 

Ma sceur ainée va se marier en aoift. 
Son fiancé est trés gentil, mais un peu 
original et étrange. I] ne lit jamais des 
romans. Il ne remarque jamais si on 
porte une robe ou un chapeau neufs. 

Cependant pendant nos vacances il nous 
eonduit au théitre ou il nous donne un 
piquenique. 

Mes sceurs sont plus instruites que moi. 

J’avais pensé A vous dire quelle espace 
de pension est I—— C Mais je gar- 
derai ces choses-la quand j’aurai le plaisir 
de vous écrire en anglais. 

Cette fois vous me repondrez en anglais, 
n’est-ce-pas. 

Voulez vous que 
fautes? expliquez-moi 


je vous corrige vos 
comment vous 


pensez que votre correspondence soit le 
plus profitable. 

Figurez vous que j’ai encore mille choses 
i vous dire mais le temps me manque et 
j'ai grande envie de dormir. 


Maintenant il faut que je vous dise Bon 

Soir. 
Votre amie anglaise. 

The national self-complacency of the 
English which shows itself in the de 
lightfully ungrammatical phrase, “Jo 
trouve que cette idée de Monsieur 
Mielle est superbe; il doit @tre An- 
glaise, ce gentil monsieur,” seldom 
found more amusing and less mis- 
chievous expression. The correspon4- 
ents for the most part seem to get on 
famously together. “Dear Comrade, I 
have been very satisfied to receive 
your letter that has made me much 
pleasure,” is a fair example of the 
greeting with which the correspond- 
ence opens, and they “reserve the next 
letter for speaking you more long.” 

Stamp-collecting is an endless source 
of interest to the schoolboys of all 
countries. As one French boy writes: 
“From your letter you seem to be a 
fervent collector of stamps, so am I, 
but only when I have a spare time, pnt 
I have some rare enough.” 

Photography and cycling offer end- 
less opportunities for gossiping inter 
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change experiences. One corre- 
spondent wishes for an _ English 
devotee of le Bore. Girls chirrup away 
pleasantly about their lessons, their 
clothes and their appearance. Eugenie 
writes: “Reading over my letter, | 
see that I have forgotten one thing. my 
portrait; you fancy perhaps that I am 
tall. No, no, undeceive yourself. I am 
rather small, with fair chestnut hair 
and black eyes. What can I tell you 
more about myself? I play the piano 
and recite for pleasure. Do you play 
any instrument or sing? I await your 
answer eagerly.” 

“Good-bye, my dear Robert,” 
French lad concludes his letter. 
pass my Arm through the Manche and 
I give you a handshake.” 
What a charming phrase, and how de- 
lightful to substitute the hearty hand! 
for the other salutation wich 
each nation has, alas, too often irrer- 
changed when, like Robert's corre- 
spondent it passed its arm through the 
Manche in the shape of Channel fleets 
and their French equivalents. 

Sir John Gorst wrote at the begin- 
ning of the year: “Such correspond- 
ence between the two countries would 
be of obvious advantage, both educa- 
tional and national. I feel the almost 
invincible reluctance of the British 
schoolboy to write any letters at all 
will prove a great, but I hope not an 
insuperable, obstacle.” 

There seems good reason to believe 
that the schoolboy’s reluctance can be 
overcome when he finds that he can 
replace one of his grinds over his 
French exercises by a delightfully ad 
venturous struggle to carry the exne- 
riences of an English school through 
the intricacies of the French language. 
The French tutor of Rugby, in sending 
in a list of correspondents from 
first French set of Rugby school, re- 
marked that if only a small proportion 
carried out the correspondence to any 
considerable length a great gain has 
been obtained. “I would fain enter- 
tain the hope that in some cases the 
correspondence would lead to invita- 
tions to spend the holidays at each 
other’s house. This in particular would 


of 


one 


vigorous 


shake 


the 
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be so happy a result that I, for my 
part, shall be very glad to give the 
plan my whole support.” This happy 
result is already being attained in sev- 
eral cases, and still there is more to 
follow. 

The task of securing English corre- 
spondents for the army of students 
who, in France through M. Mielle and 
the Revue Universitaire, and in Ger- 
many through Professor Hartmann of 
Leipsic, impatiently demand persons 
to whom to write letters on this side of 
the Channel, has been undertaken by 
Miss Lawrence, of Cambridge House, 
Wimbledon, who has displayed admnii- 
rable zeal and devotion in promoting 
the formation of this new Interna- 
tional. For older students the Prac- 
tical Teacher has afforded M. Mielle the 
publicity of its pages. It was to this 
magazine that M. Mielle addressed the 
following common-sense reply to the 
usual objection raised »y conservative 
teachers who are always loath to try 
any new thing:— 


I have been told, and am told again by 
several English friends, that the average 
English boy awon’t write—that I can’t ex- 
pect this same average English boy to 
write to foreigners while he scarcely ever 
does to his parents, relations, or friends. 

To this I answer: 

1. The more is the need, then, for your 
average English boy to enter our cor- 
respondence scheme. Letter-writing, be it 
in the mother or a foreign tongue, is the 
best means of cultivating and acquiring a 
perfect use of a language. Better a nice, 
free, outspoken letter than all the so-called 
essays, narrations, and compositions. 

2. I cannot quite believe in that abhor-* 
rence of your boys for letter-writing. 
They are sensible enough not to be fond of 
writing when they have nothing to write 
about, and they hate (quite right, too!) all 
sentimental, soft, “humbuggish” prattle, 
and who can blame them if they do? But 
let them be shown how interesting our 
International Correspondence may  be- 
come, let them be persuaded that it is the 
best practical way of learning to write 
French with ease, and then see if they will 
not put to shame all the wise Thomases 
in the world. 


It was about time that something 
was done to bring about a good Inter- 
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national, an International of friend- 
ship and mutual helpfulness. And it is 
well that it should begin with the 
young. Friendships are easier formed 
before we reach the twenties, and 
there is a certain seductive fascination 
about the thought of international 
friendship which appeals peculiarly to 
ingenuous youth. For the most part 
parents and guardians in France 
frown upon correspondence between 
the French jeune fille and the English 
boy, but where it is permitted the fear- 
ful joy of corresponding with an un- 
known of the other sex in his or her 
own tongue adds to the popularity of 
the system. 

There was need for some such move- 
ment, if only because our improved 
facilities of communication have de- 
stroyed much of the advantages of 
travel, just as the postcard, the tele- 
gram, and the telephone have killed 
out much of the old style of letter- 
writing. Both evils may be minimized 
by M. Mielle’s plan. The Englishman 
who careers round Europe, passing 
from one huge hotel to another, often 
returns home without having ever 
been out of earshot of his own tongue. 
We pretend to travel to Paris, to Ber- 
lin, to Rome or Vienna. We merely 
allow ourselves to be shut up in glazed 
and cushioned boxes on wheels and 
transported at so many miles an hour: 
from one edition of the Métropole or 
the Cecil to another. The Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel is of no country and of all. 
It is a world in itself, interesting 
enough in its way, but it is an exotic. 
The great Parisian hotel is no more 
France than it is Lapland or Senegal. 
Hence, if we would know our neigh- 
bors, we must leave the beaten track 
of the globe-trotting tourists and make 
friends with the people. For my own 
part, I felt I learned ten times more 
of France and the French in a week’s 
stay in a little old-fashioned inn much 
frequented by the market-folk in Or- 
leans than by all the visits I have ever: 
paid to the French capital. 

The establishment of a friendly cor- 
respondence between individual schol- 
ars will, in these days of cycling, lead 
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to the interchange of visits, and thus 
there will be established, in the sim- 
plest and most natural fashion, an in- 
ternationalizing of the peoples that will 
be based, not on competition but on 
co-operation, not on national rivalry 
but on mutual helpfulness, and which 
ean hardly fail to be most useful for 
the peace of the twentieth century. 
Something might be said concerning 
the rapid spread of personally con- 
ducted tours of schoolboys which be- 
gan years ago in Switzerland and are 
now becoming established institutions 
in all other lands. A party of English 
scholars makes Tours their headquar- 
ters this summer; another will travel 
through Brittany. The German minis- 
ter of education did not deem it be- 
neath the dignity of his high office per- 
sonally to plan out a route for a party 
of Cologne schoolboys across Switzer- 
land to Milan and Venice. But this, 
although it is a related subject, is not 
the topic of this paper, which only 
seeks to chronicle what has already 
been accomplished in the promotion of 
international correspondence, and to 
suggest the immense possibilities of 
future development if only this prom- 
ising initiative be vigorously followed 


up. 


W. T. STeap. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATED PRESS. 

The Press Association is a very inter- 
esting and important organization, of 
which very little is known outside the 
newspaper world, though most persons 
are more or less indebted to it. It is the 
leading news-collecting agency in the 
kingdom, a co-operative association of 
newspaper proprietors all over the 
country, formed at the time the tele- 
graphs were taken over by the govern- 
ment about thirty years ago. 

Up till that time there had been noth- 
ing of the kind. Newspapers were not 
in any way associated, but each relied 
on its own resources for getting news, 
often a difficult and costly business. 
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Only a few—just the wealthier and the 
more powerful of the daily morning 
papers, chiefly, if not entirely, in Lon- 
don—could afford to organize the means 
of collecting news on anything like an 
adequate scale. The smaller London 
journals, and practically all the provin- 
cial press, were dependent on the great 
London dailies for their news of what 
was going on in the world. 

The great disadvantage at which 
country newspapers were conducted, 
and the wasteful extravagance of the 
chief London papers from the absence 
of any united action in the newspaper 
world, were long recognized, and in a 
small and tentative way the old tele- 
graph companies—the Electric and In- 
ternational and the British and Irish 
Magnetic—had made some little effort 
to organize a system of news-supply 
when the great and important transfer 
of the telegraphs to state control put an 
end to enterprise in that direction; 
while, at the same time, it opened up 
wider facilities for more complete and 
efficient combination among the news- 
papers themselves. Meetings of pro- 
vincial proprietors were, therefore, held 
in Manchester and London; and, as the 
result, the Press Association, Limited, 
was formed, with a nominal capital of 
£10,000 in shares of £10 each. 

The “P. A.,” as all newspaper men 
know it, is, it will thus be seen, a co- 
operative organization of newspaper 
proprietors, who are divided into five 
classes—proprietors of daily morning 
papers, daily evening papers, tri- 
weekly, bi-weekly, and weekly. The in- 
dividual journals of each class all con- 
tribute the same share of capital and 
get precisely the same service of news. 

Thus a morning paper takes twelve 
£10 shares, an evening or tri-weekly six, 
a bi-weekly four, and a weekly two. A 
paper published only once a week, or on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, obviously 
does not require the same service as one 
of the great London morning papers. 
It does not, of course, compete with a 
daily paper; its competition is chiefly 
with papers of its own class, and with 
them alone it requires to be put on a 
level. Each paper is charged for what 
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it receives according to a certain scale; 
and if at the end of the year there is a 
profit on the year’s business, it only 
shows that the rate has been a little 
higher than it need have been, and it 
goes back into the pockets of the share- 
holders, or perchance into the reserve 
fund, which is now, after about thirty 
years of work and a business of some 
two millions of money, about £15,000. 

The Press Association, it will be seen, 
is a little oasis of neutral ground, flour- 
ishing and fruitful amid the contending 
forces of journalism. The clash of 
opinions and the turmoil of argument 
never disturb its atmospheric serenity. 
In the press world it is a centre of un- 
ruffled calm, around which meteorolo- 
gists tell us all storms revolve. It deals 
only with facts and matters of descrip- 
tion, uncolored reports of speeches, and 
such other things as may be published 
in any newspaper whatever opinions it 
may advocate or whatever party it may 
represent. 

The association has a board of ten 
directors, all of them prominent news- 
paper proprietors, and five of whom 
form a committee of management, with 
Mr. E. Robbins as the manager in 
charge. For many years the associa- 
tion, having its clientéle secured, and 
having therefore no occasion for show, 
was content to occupy decidedly shabby 
quarters in Wine-Office Court, Fleet 
Street. Of late, however, its £10 shares 
have stood at a premium at £7 10s., and, 
with its £20,000 assets and a very flour- 
ishing and substantial business, the 
“P. A.” has betaken itself to more dig- 
nified accommodation not far from the 
foot of Ludgate Hill—No. 14 New 
Bridge Street. 

The staff for the supply of informa- 
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tion comprises some of the ablest jour- 
nalists in London. One section of it is 
in attendance at ali the law courts; 
others of its members are in the report- 
ers’ gallery and in the lobby of the 
House of Commons; and others consti- 
tute a sort of flying brigade, ready to 
take wing to any part of the kingdom in 
which anything of interest is going on. 
Each of the London police courts has 
some one always ready to represent the 
association, and in every quarter of the 
tmhetropolis and in every important cen- 
tre in the kingdom there are local agents 
on the lookout for news for headquar- 
ters; while, asin an ordinary 
paper office, the “flimsy” of the obscure 
but useful and hardworking “liner” is 
regularly skimmed for items of inter- 
esting intelligence. 

“P. A.” representatives do not, as a 
rule, go outside of the United Kingdom; 
but the association trusts to Reuter’s 
agency for foreign intelligence. It is, 
in fact, the sole agent for supplying 
country papers with Reuter’s telegrams 
from abroad, while, on the other hand, 
the news collected in England by the 
Press Association is disseminated 
through the world by Reuter’s com- 
pany. 

Primarily, the object of the organiza- 
tion is the supply of news and reports 
to provincial papers, and the shares are 
held only by the proprietors or man- 
agers of such papers; but any one may 
become a subscriber, and, as a matter of 
fact, not only country papers, but Lon- 
don, foreign, and colonial newspapers, 
and clubs, exchanges, and newsrooms 
are regularly supplied with what they 
may require from the great network of 
which No. 14 New Bridge Street is the 
centre. 


news- 





Wonders of Wireless Telegraphy.— 
The experiments in wireless telegraphy 
which Signor Marconi has been con- 
ducting at Rome and at Spezza have 
been followed with the greatest inter- 
est in Italy by royalty, the government, 
the press, and the public. Generally 
speaking, Signor Marconi’s discovery is 
calculated to produce surprising results. 
In addition to the possibility of explod- 


ing gunpowder magazines on board ship 
from a long distance off, Signor Mar- 
coni foresees that he will be able by 
means of the waves in the air to set 


automatically and simultaneously all 
the watches in the pockets of the inhab- 
itants of a town by timing them from 
one central clock, with a daily electrical 
discharge at noon.—Westminster Ga- 
zette. 





